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but I believe my present position in the world of billiards 
is due to the fact that my education in the arts of smoking 
and drinking has been totally neglected.” We once 
heard Sherman Hoar asking a company of young men 
why they were willing to be considered worse than they 
were rather than better. He said, ‘‘A brave man ought 
not to be ashamed of being accounted good.” He 
touched upon a well-known trait in the character of young 
men. They do not care to be preached at; but an ex- 
ample like that cited above appeals to their practical 
sagacity and the instinctive desire of every young man 
to be wholly sound, capable of doing with his physical 
powers all that they were intended to do. 


& 


THE Catholic Church in Japan three hundred years ago 
was prosperous and powerful. It came into conflict with 
the government, or at least fell under suspicion of trying 
to make itself supreme, and was swept out of existence by 
an awful spasm of Oriental wrath. Numerous accounts 
agree in the suggestion that, more often than any other 
denomination of Christians, the Catholics in China ex- 
cite the wrath of the people and the government by their 
interference with the courts and other civil authorities. 
It begins to look as if a period of persecution for the 
Catholic Church in China, which will affect all churches 
alike, might set in, similar to that which caused the 
tragedies in Japan. The Catholic Church claims supreme 
authority wherever it goes, and dominates the State when- 
ever it has an opportunity. In America it has accom- 
modated itself to our free institutions. But in some parts 
of the world it still maintains its haughty claim to be 
supreme in Church and State. 


as 


ACCORDING to statistics, ministers live longer on the 
average than most other men. Many of them die early, 
but those who survive to extreme old age are, we believe, 
never among those who have been remarkable for great 
athletic ability. They have worked hard, faithfully, 
and steadily, and their work has agreed with them. The 
physical energy which tells in the long run is that which 
is distributed through the nerves of the sympathetic 
system to the internal vital organs. It is upon them that 
the work of the minister makes the greatest demand. 
Outside of them muscular energy may create a useless 
drain of nervous energy and do more harm than good. 
The rhythms of rest and motion are not the alternatives 
of mental force and muscular energy with intense ac- 
tivity of each. Fresh air, sleep, nourishing food, and 
moderate exercise are the healthful resources of the 
brain worker. He who works up in succession mental and 
muscular energy, if there is great activity of both kinds, 
is burning his candle at both ends. 


a 


THE Herald of Gospel Liberty represents a large class 
oféChristians for whom we have great respect and sym- 
pathy, and among whom we have had many personal 
friends and fellow-workers. Just what the animus of 
the editor is we fail to understand. What object he has 
in view is entirely beyond our comprehension, but week 
after week he spends his time and space in virulent at- 
tacks upon Unitarianism. He frequently quotes the 
words of the editor, never with approval, and sometimes 
with such perversity of interpretation that it seems in- 
credible that plain English could be so misunderstood 
or misrepresented. It looks as if he were hoping to 
make it impossible for Unitarians and Christians or 
Campbellites and Disciples to come into any nearer 
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or more sympathetic relations. We have not thought 
it worth while to reply to these animadversions, and 
simply recognize them now, once for all, and let them 
pass. The style of attack on Unitarianism which he 
represents, we are happy to say, has almost disappeared 
from our religious exchanges. 


& 


THE doctrine of heredity lies at the basis of all the new 
ideas concerning evolution, the inheritance of acquired 
qualities, and the survival of the fittest. But the doctrine 
of heredity itself has never yet been put on any firm 
basis. Some of the latest and most positive assertions 
concerning it lack sufficient proof. It is said that in 
England, in a certain family, there is a line of great law- 
yers; in another, of great preachers; in another, of 
literary geniuses; and this fact is attributed to heredity. 
Yet we believe nothing is more certain than that these 
lines of descent are determined, not by things born in 
the blood, but by traditions carried down in the family. 
If the babies were changed in their cradles, the son of a 
great lawyer might become a great preacher, and the man 
who became primate of England might have become lord 
chancellor. 

& 


MANY years ago a graduate of Williams College, in some 
reminiscences of President Griffin, said that he once went 
to the president’s study with a carefully prepared essay, 
which, after the custom of those days, the president was 
to examine and criticise. The president used a broad- 
nibbed quill pen. He read aloud the first paragraph, 
which was flowery and diffuse, and said, ‘‘Murray, what 
did you mean to say in that paragraph?” ‘‘Why, so 
and so,’ said Murray. ‘‘Well, say it then,” said the 
president, drawing his pen through line after line of the 
fine writing, and so on until most of the essay had dis- 
appeared under the gridiron made by the broad-nibbed 
pen. 


Lent. 


They who construct and use electrical machines long 
ago learned that, by some mysterious process, something 
passed from a wire or other object charged with electric- 
ity to other wires or objects not in contact with them. 
At first the discovery showed only a disturbing influence, 
not understood and not easily controlled. A message, 
passing on one wire, may be communicated to another 
one at a considerable distancefrom it. This familiar fact 
of induction finds its exact counterpart in human life. 

Emotions are generated by sympathy, and no community 
is wholly unmoved when a powerful impulse is generated 
in any part of it. No matter what the cause may be, 
the accompanying emotion may be communicated in 
some form to those who have no sympathy with the origi- 
nal thought or purpose which excited the emotion. 
Human beings are gregarious and sympathetic. In 
liberal churches, where no one would ever think of plan- 
ning to bring about a revival of religion of the customary 
variety, such a plan, in other churches, exciting strong 
feeling, will be felt in a sympathetic awakening of in- 
terest in religious matters. 

The feasts, fasts, and festivals of the Roman, Greek, 
and Oriental Christian churches were at one time, for 
Protestants in America, considered alien and undesirable. 
In Revolutionary days the Angelican Church was natu- 
rally under suspicion because its forms and ceremonies 
were considered papistical. They were abhorrent, and 
were avoided as much by liberal as by orthodox Protes- 
tants. We find Dr. Bentley, one hundred and twenty 
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years ago in Salem, Mass., steadily protesting against 
ordaining John Murray, the Universalist, on Christmas 
Day. But gradually, with little reference to the Greek 
or Roman explanation of the origin and meaning of 
Christmas, Lent, Good Friday, and Easter, by sympa- 
thetic induction, the emotions excited by the observation 
of these days and seasons have been excited in all com- 
munities. Good Friday and Lent were the last to win 
their way to observation by congregational bodies and 
by liberals, but they are now observed by many who once 
would have rejected them. 

Without accepting any theory of an artificial salvation 
or believing in the saving or atoning value of any rite or 
external observence, all who take any serious thought 
concerning life, death, immortality, and the desirable at- 
tainments of the spiritual life, find a human quality in all 
these things which is common to all thoughtful men and 
women, without regard to creed. They may not be able 
to insist upon the literal accuracy of any of the narratives 
concerning the temptation of Jesus, his fasting, or the 
mode of his death and resurrection, but they, by sym- 
pathy, can enter into the hopes and comprehend the 
meaning of the mighty struggles which in Jesus came be- 
tween the beginning of his ministry and its tragedy and 
triumph. All who believe anything concerning immor- 
tality must believe that Jesus triumphed over death and 
the grave, and history shows how mightily the belief in 
his resurrection wrought in the early days to put new 
heart and hope into heroic souls everywhere. 

While we do not believe for a moment that there is any 
merit in any physical act or form merely by way of pen- 
ance or in atonement for sin, or as a sacrifice, and while 
there is no magical effect to be derived from a set obser- 
vance of fasting or self-denial, the emotions that prompt a 
devout worshipper to these things may be shared in full 
by one who desires to lead a life orderly, temperate, and 
virtuous, and to have a physical dwelling-place in a body 
worthy to be called a temple of the Holy Spirit. 

The early Church felt its way in a terrific struggle with 
the passions of forceful and arrogant men into a method of 
control. Through mysteries, awful and suggestive of 
power, revelations were made attended by signs and 
portents which suggested the exercise of authority by 
spiritual principalities in high places beyond the range 
of human affairs. The stoutest hearts quailed and the 
most invincible warriors bowed down before unseen powers 
which they could neither comprehend nor control. All 
this show of authority is passing away from the Church. 
Once it was, in part, produced by the inventions of priest- 
craft, but it was never without saving grace,—a mighty 
agent in the conflict of the ages between flesh and spirit, 
between savagery and civilization, the animal man of 
the earth earthy and the spiritual man of whom Jesus is 
the type and the great example. 


Backward People. 


In the faces of dumb animals—the wistful eyes, the 
sad and tender impotence, the pain and yearning to ex- 
press boundless affection—we seem to see thoughts that 
flit over embryonic souls, and we are led to dream of 
a future for these imperfect beings that shall complete 
_ the promise of hints thus given. The lower animal world 
remains as yet mainly a mystery. We have no more 
light on its future than we have on our own. We judge 
only by the capacity for progress manifested, and as yet 
it is uncertain whether the most intelligent, loving horse 
or dog that ever lived is more than a link in the chain 
of being, a step in the process of development that 
terminated in the evolution of man. 
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We leave the lower animal world mainly to conject- 
ure, to sentiment, to hope; but the undeveloped human 
races, the backward classes and individuals of our own 
kind, are becoming one of the great absorbing interests 
of society. It is a field of exploitation that fills the 
mind with new conceptions of the nature of man, his 
capacity for recovery, his power of growth, of the germ 
soul neglected, abused, half murdered, that may be 
made to grow, until at last the man, only a little above 
the beast of the field in thought power and moral pur- 
pose, stands forth with a divine impress and counter- 
sign. 

There are new ideas abroad as to the civilized world’s 
duty toward black men and yellow men and others of 
intermediate shades. The complacent notion that they 
were born to be enslaved or exploited for the benefit of 
the whites is giving way to the moral obligations of the 
white man’s burden,—duties and responsibilities toward 
the backward children of the human family, the danger 
of bringing them up by kicks and cuffs instead of de- 
veloping them by kindness, hospitality, and patient 
teaching. 

We hear it said very often that Europe is casting the 
slag and refuse and scum of her degenerate population 
upon our shores. We speak contemptuously of these 
people, forgetful that the noblest task a nation or an 
individual can perform is to help the backward and 
neglected to grow to the measure of manhood and woman- 
hood. Go to Ellis Island and note the faces of the in- 
coming people of all lands. It is a pathetic, a wonder- 
ful sight. These people have seen a great light in the 
darkness and degradation of the old home, they have 
dreamed of the breath of freedom and equal oppor- 
tunities for all. The noblest task of our nation is to 
help and educate these people, stupid, stolid, begrimed, 
underfed, stunted in growth oftentimes. Still they have 
fled to us with faith in the potency of free institutions, 
with a touching confidence in our power to befriend them, 
and, above all, to save their children. Here they come, 
thousands and tens of thousands, bearing their sacks, their 
little bundles,—bright young faces, stolid animal faces, the 
down look, the shuffling, slouching walk, the grimy un- 
cleanness born of living in hovels without privacy, the 
animal nature brought to early luxuriance, the soul looking 
by furtive gleams out of wild eyes. These are all to be 
made into Americans. For our own protection and safety 
we are taking them in hand. Uncle Sam’s school is the 
most wonderful thing ever invented, and the trans- 
forming process is, in importance to our nation, beyond 
all other considerations. For we are not dealing here 
with dead or inert matter, but with living forces, nat- 
ures dwarfed and degraded, that still have in them all 
the human potency for good and evil, and are changing 
to a new kind of human being, a creature come to second 
birth through freedom and opportunity. 

Chemistry is doing wonders in turning to use and profit 
what once was thought to be only refuse, such as the 
residuum of petrolium, refuse of mines and coal heaps. 
Human chemistry is far more miraculous in the results 
of its experiments on what has long been thought to be 
human waste and slag. Our educators are turning 
their attention to the slow and backward child, as the last 
and perhaps most important factor in the whole scheme 
of teaching. Even those named idiots, it is found, 
have a certain power of development in them that may 
save them from being absolutely inert bodies attached 
as dead weight to the living, social organism. But be- 
fore all else the morally delinquent classes are claim- 
ing the attention of the world as a serious problem for 
the salvation of society,—the morally stunted, but in- 
tellectually alert for the purposes of wickedness and 
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crime. How is this mass, vari-colored, composite, of 
diverse shades of origin and nurture, to be brought to 
the human stature, and made clean before God and man? 
The new thought comes to us with hope and promise. 
Crime, wickedness, are the results of deficiency. Some 
part of the criminal has been starved and stunted and 
dwarfed by various conditions of neglect, heredity, or 
evil communication. This ground, overgrown with noi- 
some weeds, can yet be redeemed. “The work of S. H. 
Hadley in the Jerry McAuley mission, New York, shows 
what love and human interest can do for “crooks,” 
burglars, waifs, and strays of all kinds,—those people 
we speak of as belonging to the submerged tenth, or an 
even lower level of moral turpitude. 

For the work among the morally stunted children we 
may turn to the success of self-rule in the George Junior 
Republic, at Freeville, to the work of Judge Lindsey, so new 
and suggestive in Denver, to the influences of the settle- 
ments and Friendly Houses in numerous cities. These 
institutions are bound to spread. They are the great 
moral schools for turning out young Americans, for mak- 
ing over the arrested and backward people by the op- 
portunity of a second birth given them by this great 
republic, whose noblest mission is to be the educator 
and helper of the world. 


Teaching Morals. 


It is now about twenty years since the world was 
agitated with the question whether a system of morality 
could be established without a religious basis. At that 
time it was closely associated with the problem of educa- 
tion,—could the schools teach morals without the Bible? 
The result was a very decided setback to the practice of 
reading the Scriptures in all our public schools. Most 
of the States still permit this practice; but they discour- 
age it, while a few, we believe, absolutely prohibit it. 
Going still farther back, we find it a confessed desire of 
Franklin’s to write a system of morals adjusted to the 
education of the people, while Jefferson actually undertook 
something of the kind. 

The French reviews are just now once more busy with 
the same question. Can we find any basis for morals in 
human nature? or are they due entirely to an imposed 
code, coming from outside Nature, as a revelation? The 
symposium which has already grown up around the prob- 
lem is very interesting. The noted scientist, M. Ber- 
thelot, expresses a very general conviction of such men as 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Haeckel, that the effect of scientific 
knowledge is not only to enable people to live better in- 
tellectually and physically, but morally. ‘‘Its loftiest 
work is to free men from the dogmas imposed upon them, 
to give them free thought, the natural result of a scientific 
education. Science is the grandest school of morals in 
existence. I insist upon this point, although we are fre- 
quently taught, by certain orders of men, that morals 
have been instituted among mankind by religion. This 
is an error, contradicted by history.” 

Another scientific writer tells us that he is accustomed, 
in his education of the young, to make an appeal for 
character and moral manhood directly to the human nat- 
ure itself, apart from any Scriptural teaching. He 
says: ‘‘I should not object to the use of these so-called 
Bibles at a later period of education. I can find in the 
maxims of Buddha and in those of Solomon a great deal 
that will strengthen right resolutions, as well as much 
that will weaken immoral purposes; but, as far as I have 
observed, the true appeal is directly to the person him- 
self. Morals are a question toa boy of comparative 
interest and comparative value. It is easily demonstrated 
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that, having inherited in his nature all that Nature or 
God has wrought for millions of years, he is a fool to drag 
his inheritance through the dirt and slime. Make your 
appeal directly to manhood, and let your inspired books 
second your efforts.’”” One of the French disputants re- 
minds us that the Code Napoleon is a most remarkable 
system of morals, but that it is a reproduction of the old 
Roman code that existed prior to Christianity. 

On the other hand quite a handful of distinguished 
writers cannot believe that any hold can be given to moral 
purpose without religious belief. Some of these would 
found their code on a conviction of the existence of a 
God,—a being who will not only make known law, but 
enforce penalties. Others lay.more weight on the fact 
that, as asserted by them, no moral code, so far, has 
ever grown up without religious sanction. It hardly 
seems to us a vital question—as it is now being dis- 
cussed. The real problem is whether we can teach morals 
without teaching a creed. Can we leave the human 
mind in absolute freedom as to theological questions, and 
yet lead it into a practice of social morality? Belief in a 
Supreme Being certainly may be taught so as to strongly 
confirm a taste for and practice of morals. Scepticism, as 
it is generally found in this country, rarely assails moral 
belief. It exhausts itself upon those superstitions which 
have, if any bearing on morals, a very questionable one. 

What we really need to know is whether the Ten Com- 
mandments and Golden Rule are natural or are revealed 
products. Did they grow up on the virgin soil of human 
experience, or were they revelations ab extra? Is ours a 
moralless sphere? Has man’s history always, and in- 
herently, needed outside instruction as to the problems of 
doing right? Were Moses and Manu and Socrates and 
Confucius inspired as others are not inspired? Is God 
the One in whom we live and breathe ethically, or only 
physically? Are we all really children of the Infinite 
Light and Love? There is no question of the value of the 
reflected light from great souls, but we are not willing to 
believe that the humblest cannot feel the sunshine of the 
Spirit. Creeds may rise and they may fall: the Golden 
Rule cannot cease from being axiomatic to any soul that 
is not deeply degenerate. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant.: 


I. 


Once upon a time I heard an honored representative 
of the Association derided as a ‘‘Pullman car apostle.”’ 
Whether that title fitted my predecessor or not I do not 
know, but is certainly appropriate to my present occupa- 
tion. With good luck I shall spend fourteen nights in 
sleeping cars during the next month. Bad luck will mean 
sitting up on those nights or trying by roundabout routes 
to meet the daily speaking appointments in the Western 
and Pacific States. A ‘‘Pullman car apostle” escapes 
many of the hardships of the old saddlebag circuit rider, 
but he covers more country. Whether he does as much 
good or not depends on his personality. 

My first stop was at Chicago, where the kindness of 
the president of the Western Conference had summoned 
the officers of the conference and the Chicago ministers to 
meet me at luncheon and for an afternoon’s consultation. 
The affairs of our Western Department, under the in- 
dustrious and judicious leadership of Mr. Backus, are 
reasonably healthy. The deepening of the roots of the 
older churches goes steadily on. To the fine new 
churches built last year by the societies in Cleveland, 
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Ohio, Des Moines, Ia., and Ft. Collins, Col., are added 
this year the equally beautiful and convenient new build- 
ings at St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Alton, Il., and 
Winnipeg, Man. The new Unity at Chicago is nearing 
completion, the plans for the Simmons Memorial at 
Kenosha, Wis., have been adopted, and the society at 
Youngstown, Ohio, has taken steps toward the acquisition 
of property. The secretary of the Western Conference, 
working single-handed in his vast field, has laid the foun- 
dations for new societies at Oklahoma, Ok., and Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., and has surveyed the field at Champaign, 
Ill, and South Bend, Ind. The care of the pastorless 
churches weighs heavily upon him. The distances are 
so great that candidates cannot afford the journey except 
where the fees or the prospective salaries are reasonably 
large. The secretary must too often use his Sundays 
for this supply work, to the delay of the new opportuni- 
ties of service which he longs to develop. The ministers 
who have entered the Western field during the last few 
months have brought re-enforcements of courage and 
ability which give assurance of progress and stability. 
In the great cities of Indianapolis and Minneapolis, Mr. 
Wicks and Mr. Hodgin are taking hold with resolution and 
invigorating optimism. The response of the community 
is as prompt as it is well-deserved. In Chicago the well- 
directed efforts of-Mr. Weil and his helpers have put the 
Third Church again on a self-supporting basis, secured 
a new organ, and begun a sinking fund for the payment of 
the debt. Mr. Pulsford holds the fort splendidly at the 
First Church and the Memorial Chapel; Mr. Hawley does 
not permit the Unity Congregation to merely wait for the 
occupancy of the new church, but constantly enlarges 
the numbers and deepens the vitality of the society; 
Mr. Dellgren steadily and patiently upbuilds his work 
among the Swedes. In the smaller places self-forgetting 
young ministers like Mr. Treworgy at Ord, Neb., and Mr. 


Hills at Sherwood, Mich., do the often more difficult work. 


of maintaining liberal principles in the isolation of the 
countryside. The new church buildings mentioned 
above have been the occasion of substantial progress in 
the work of the societies occupying them, and there have 
been marked advances this winter in the work of the 
church at Toledo under Mr. Rihbany, Evanston under 
Mr. Blake, and Jackson under Mr. Barrow. 

The problem of the Western Department is just now 
chiefly the filling of the vacant pulpits. There is often 
great pathos in the situation of a minister without a pul- 
pit, but there is also pathos in the condition of a church 
that cannot find an adequate minister. It is a misuse of 
language to call a profession over-supplied when so many 
flocks are without shepherds. Just about#Boston State 
House there is indeed a superfluity of unemployed Uni- 
tarian ministers, but the congestion there is a matter more 
of choice than of necessity, There are often legitimate 
reasons which oblige a minister to confine himself to New 
England, and there are sometimes financial obligations 
imposed on him which require him to seek a larger salary 
than most of the Western churches can afford; but, when 
these conditions do not exist, it is hard to see why minis 
ters linger in the East when such opportunities of service 
exist in the West as those at Fargo, N. Dak., St. Cloud, 
Minn., Luverne, Minn., or Pueblo, Col. These are lusty 
young cities, fullof the zest of life, growing, prosperous, 
ambitious. In each of these places, and others like them, 
the Unitarian people have a vigorous society and a good 
church property, but no leader. The assured salaries are 
indeed small, but in all such places a minister really re- 
ceives what he earns. The actual subscribing member- 
ship of the churches is small, so only a small stipend can 
be promised; but the possible constituency is large. 
There is not much church loyalty, but a great capacity of 
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loyalty to personal leadership. As one committeeman 
said, ‘‘We can raise three thousand for a three-thousand- 
dollar minister easier than we can raise five hundred for a 
five-hundred-dollar minister.’”’? In other words, in such 
communities a minister makes his own society and earns 
what he deserves. The challenge is direct to the personal 
zeal and devotion of the Unitarian ministry. Why are 
there not a dozen alert and resolute young ministers eager 
for the divine adventure ? SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


THE prospects for a continued peace in the bituminous 
coal fields were perceptibly improved at the beginning 
of last week, when President John Mitchell of the United 
Mine Workers of America gave out a letter addressed 
to him by President Roosevelt, wherein the chief magis- 
trate of the nation urges that every effort be made to 
avert a strike. In response to Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
Mr. Mitchell conferred with Francis L. Robbins, chair- 
man of the bituminous operators’ committee. At the 
end of the conference it was announced that a national 
convention of the United Mine Workers would be held 
in Indianapolis on March 15, to try to reach an agreement 
with the coal operators in the hope of averting the strug- 
gle which, under existing circumstances, would begin 
on April 1. The indications were that the President’s 
letter had impressed both miners and operators with a 
sense of their obligations to the public. 


vt 


WIDE-SPREAD attention was called to the prevalent 
radicalism of the time by the publication, on Wednesday 
of last week, of a letter by Eugene V. Debs, in response 
to a request from the editor of a socialistic paper for an 
expression of opinion on the recent arrest of officers of 
the Western Federation of Miners who are accused of 
complicity in the assassination of former Gov. Steunen- 
berg of Idaho. After suggesting that the capitalists 
were trying to ambush or murder those of the labor 
leaders whom they could not bully or buy, Mr. Debs 
wrote: ‘‘Let mass meetings be held all over the country 
and the workers aroused. If they put our leaders in 
the penitentiary without trial, we will put them down 
as they did the Bastile in France. The issue is, the 
workers versus the plutocracy. If they strike the first 
violent blow, we will strike the last.” 


a 


It was conceded on last Thursday, even by some of 
the most determined opponents of the Hepburn Rate 
Regulation Bill, that the indications were that that 
measure would be passed by the Senate, either in its 
present form or without material amendment. Such 
an outcome of the pending struggle in Congress was 
foreshadowed at the end of last week, when the President 
informed Senators Crane of Massachusetts and Spooner 
of Wisconsin that they cannot hope for any assistance 
from Mr. Roosevelt in any effort to incorporate in the 
bill an amendment providing for complete judicial 
review of the orders of the projected Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Despite the apparently hopeless outlook, 
however, the opponents of the Hepburn Bill in its present 
form have shown no inclination to abandon their efforts 
in the direction of amendment to the measure, and the 
struggle will probably be continued until the final vote 
is taken. 

Pd 


A STRIKING incident in the campaign for public owner- 
ship of utilities in Chicago was the resignation, at the 
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end of last week, of Joseph Medill Patterson as com- 
missioner of public works of Chicago. In transmitting 
his resignation to Mayor Dunne, Mr. Patterson announced 
his conviction that the public ownership platform ‘‘would 
not be even ohe-fourth of the way sufficient” to solve 
the problem of public welfare at a solution of which it 
is aimed. After stating his belief that socialism is the 
only cure for existing ills, Mr. Patterson wrote: ‘‘By 
distributing money evenly, I do not mean to say that 
all the money in the country should be cut up into equal 
bits, and that everybody should get it. But, on the 
contrary, I believe that the ownership from which money 
springs should be vested in the whole community. ... 
You will find, and other advanced liberals and radicals 
who believe as I do will also find, that you are merely 
paltering with skin-deep measures when you stop short 
of socialism.” 
we 


THE imminence of epoch-making events in China 
was brought forcefully to public view by the submission, 
on last Saturday, to President Roosevelt, of a plan for 
an invasion of China. The tentative plan, as prepared 
by the general staff of the army, provides for the dis- 
patch of a maximum force of 20,000 men to China in 
the event of a general outbreak of violence in that country. 
Many of the needed soldiers will go from the Philippines, 
and whatever others are required will be sent from the 
United States. As there are now only between 12,000 
and 15,000 American soldiers in the Philippines, it will 
be necessary to send a large complement to the archi- 
pelago to keep up the number that are necessary for 
guard duty there. Naturally the men from the Philip- 
pines will be the first to reach the point of debarkation 
in China, and additions to our armament there will 
be forwarded from the United States as rapidly as possible. 


& 


THE intensity of the anti-foreign feeling in China is 
indicated by the fact that even the native converts are 
making a concerted attempt to conduct their affairs 
independently of the missionaries from Europe and 
America. A Chinese independent Christian Church 
has been organized, and one of its aims is the complete 
elimination of the Caucasians from the conduct of the 
affairs of native communities. A Chinese Presbyterian 
pastor from San Francisco is at the head of the move- 
ment at Shanghai, where $10,000 is said to have been 
subscribed for the organization of the campaign fund of 
the independent church. Meanwhile assurances of in- 
ternal peace in the Chinese Empire are coming from 
Pekin with a regularity and a persistency that add to 
the impression that the white world knows but little 
of the strength and wide-spread character of the current 


beneath the surface. 
as 


A STRUGGLE between liberalism and reaction has just 
been finished in St. Petersburg, where it was announced 
on last Saturday that, after a series of special councils, 
presided over by the Czar, Nicholas II. had ordered the 
incorporation into the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire of the various measures of self-government that 
have been conceded by the imperial government up to 
date. These guarantees provide essentially that no 
law will hereafter be effective without the approval 
of the national assembly and the council of the empire, 
operating as the lower and upper branches of the national 
legislature. Both chambers will have power to initiate 
legislation which does not affect the fundamental laws 
of the empire, such as the question of succession. Both 
the council of the empire and the national assembly 
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will enjoy the right to interpellate ministers for the 
purpose of determining the lawfulness or illegality of 
their acts. 


Brevities. 


Re-formation is often necessary; but formation of char- 
acter and conduct, properly wrought out, makes it need- 
less. 


Sin is the result of misdirected energy. Often the mere 
opening of new outlets for energy will cause old sinful 
tendencies to be neglected or-forgotten. 


When a man knows anything worth knowing, other 
people will find it out.. When a man pretends to know 
what he does not know, other people will soon find him 
out. 


It is suggested that China may become a republic. So 
far as we know, there was never a republic on the soil of 
Asia. Hebrew theocracy, in the time of the Judges, 
came near to it; but anarchy caused the people to welcome 
a king. 


From those who apparently ought to know the facts 
concerning the African race in America we get estimates 
concerning the possibilities of progress, in distinct contra- 
diction to each other. Does the truth as usual lie half 
way between? 


During the panic days in the early seventies, many 
artisans, to avoid starvation, scattered throughout 
Eastern Massachusetts, to make a livelihood by scratching 
the soil. They succeeded beyond their expectations and 
never returned to task-work in the cities. 


There is not a country in Western Africa, from Morocco 
to Cape Colony, in which the doings of white men will bear 
exposure to the light. Belgians, Englishmen, Portu- 
guese, and Germans all have robbery, slave-trading, mur- 
der, or some other crime to be accounted for. 


The ambition of every boy is to do something better 
than anybody else can do it. He often chooses to doa 
wrong thing because it is easier by a short cut to excel 
as a leader among roughs and toughs than to be a leader 
where skill and training are required. Many a lost boy 
might have been saved by nothing more than a good 
chance to play with all his might. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Church Membership. 


To the Editor of the. Christian Register :— 

The ‘‘Boston Letter” of February 22 closes with a re- 
mark which seems to me to call for more definite and con- 
crete expansion. After quoting the recommendation of 
the Committee of Covenants, it says: ‘The inference is 
plain. To increase the membership of our churches we 
must see to it that membership means something real, and 
teach our young people what that meaning is.’’ 

With that sentiment I am in hearty agreement. By 
all means, membership in our churches must mean some- 
thing real,—not something theoretical or vague, but 
something that can be easily understood, something that 
can stand the test, every test. Otherwise it is not real. 

It seems to me that the writer of the ‘‘ Boston Letter” 
would be performing a genuine service, not only to our 
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Unitarian churches,—whose spiritual fortunes ought to 
be a matter of paramount importance to their ministers,— 
but to all churches, if she would gather a straightforward 
symposium from active ministers in our fellowship as to 
what membership in our churches means, and, in case a 
second question seems pertinent, what membership in a 
religious organization ought to mean. It is at least pos- 
sible that these two questions would require different 
‘answers. At any rate, I know, from observation and ex- 
perience among earnest, thoughtful young people, that 
these questions would be very opportune. 

Speaking for myself, I do not believe that our churches 
at present actually stand, either im the candid opinion of 
many of their members, or, what is far more important, 
im the opinion of the outside world, for such definite and in- 
spiring tasks or for such missionary service as makes 
membership in them what the moral or spiritual needs 
of men and women demand that it mean. 

If it was a mistake to make membership in a church 
mean assurance of heaven hereafter, as it was sometimes 
made to mean years ago, and another mistake, as Mrs. 
Beatley so well points out, to take young people into the 
church on the spur of some momentary excitement or en- 
thusiasm, the result of which must be a disastrous reac- 
tion, is it not also a mistake to admit young people to 
membership unless a church plainly and convincingly 
stands for some relation to the betterment of the world 
of some missionary task of the sort which gave to the 
Apostolic Church its vitality and virility? One of the 
direst curses of political life has been an artificial en- 
thusiasm over fictitious issues. I venture the opinion that 
the manifest attempt to create enthusiasm out of issues 
which have not a drop of red blood in them, instead of 
facing squarely those problems of immediate human con- 
cern which are‘already eliciting the only genuine enthusi- 
asm there is, accounts for the well-known fact that the 
Christian Church is so generally discounted as an im- 
potent and negligible moral force. 

WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 

East Boston, Mass. 


Christian Faith and the Unknowable. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 

The article on ‘‘Senator Beveridge and the Minister’s 
Faith,’ by Rev. Edwin Hobbs, in the Christian Register 
of January 11, is a vigorous, healthy statement on a 
much discussed question. The charge that the weak 
faith of ministers is the cause of the failure of many 
thinking men to accept Christianity is clearly proves 
to be unfair. It forms in itself one of those assertions 
without proof, such as Mr. Beveridge would like to have 
the minister use. Like the positiveness recommended 
this statement fails to convince. This is no new form 
of evasion for the subtle mind. Adam began this line 
of excuse when he failed in duty. _In some degree every 
descendant of his has argued in the same way. In 
school or business, or in the plan of life, ‘‘some one else”’ 
causes our failure to do certain things which we know 
are right for us to do. ‘‘The other fellow” is blamed 
and laid under some charge. In this case it is the min- 
ister who is at fault for not stating as positive truths 
the unknowable things of God. Theecharge falls by its 
own weight, because the mind intelligent enough to 
demand positiveness about the unknowable, in the 
minister’s statements, is intelligent enough to perceive 
that these things are unknowable. For this reason, 
though for a time such assertions might find a slight 
response, eventually they would be repudiated by the 
mind that sought for them. In fact, the very condition 
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of aloofness from the church of many intelligent people 
to-day is caused by the reaction from the very same 
positiveness about the unknowable things of God, which 
was preached in many pulpits but a few years ago. As 
a layman I rejoice that there has come into the pulpit 
a freedom of action that allows the minister to preach 
the essentials of Christian faith without compelling him 
to accept the dogmatic utterances of uninspired men 
concerning the personality of God, his ultimate pur- 
poses which are left unrevealed, the motives that con- 
trol his acts, the mystery of permitted sin, and the de- 
tails of man’s life beyond the grave. It is also a matter 
of great interest to me that large numbers of hard- 
headed business men, who were doubters while the old 
dogmatism existed, are coming into active touch with 
the untrammelled proclamation of the gospel pure and 
simple which this freedom permits. I have watched 
this process with great interest for twenty years in the 
church on whose roll my name stands. The United 
Church of New Haven, Conn., a church blessed by the 
ministrations of two such ministers as Senator Beveridge 
deplores,—preachers who never go beyond the plain 
revelations of God about his purposes, and who are not 
ashamed to say, “I do not know” to unanswerable 
questions. They do not need to preach negatives, for 
they find positive ideas enough to enforce essential 
things in the gospel of the Nazarene. These pastors, 
Rev. T. T. Munger and Rev. A. J. Haynes, are not the 
only men of keen intellect and deep spiritual force who 
ate holding large churches to successful Christian work. 
This church is but one of the hundreds that are calmly, 
quietly, yet effectively wielding their unseen spiritual 
force in the affairs of church and nation, not in boisterous 
lashings of storm-swept waters, that so often mean de- 
struction on rugged shores, but rather as parts of the 
swelling, constant tidal waves, out of the ocean of God’s 
love, that can be relied upon to do their work, and bear 
many souls safely over the bars and shoals of human 
life, to the shores of that immortal country whose re- 
ality both faith and reason teach, but of whose unknow- 
able things only ignorant or sacrilegious mortals dare 
to give the details. GEORGE B. Hurp. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The religion of the Unitarians is in the last stages of decay, De- 
cember, 1905. 

It happened to me years ago to live where mayflowers 
blossomed sweeter and brighter than any I ever saw in 
New England. I kept the secret of their fragrant nest 
as long as I could; but, when I went early one spring to 
gather, rude hands had torn up the plant, and I found 
only dead leaves and rough soil. Familiar with its va- 
grant habits, I pushed my fingers down into the broken 
earth, and found a scarce palpable thread. I uncovered 
it, till I saw that it had travelled toward the riplet left 
by melting snows and exposed to warmest suns. Then, 
threading my own way gently, I found, hidden in last 
year’s herbage, the tiny blossoms and fresh leaves that I 
sought. 

Whatever perishes in the Church ought to perish, yet 
patient seekers of the truth will easily find rooted under 
the dying leaves, delicate fibres penetrating every church 
seeking the River of Life and the Sun of Righteousness. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

P.S.—Who was the dull person who wrote religion 
when he meant theology? 
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A Unitarian Creed. 


BY REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS. 


In all times men have tried to capture illusive truth 
and imprison it in a cage. They have supposed they 
might bird-lime truth with some ingenious formula. 

It is very convenient to reduce truth toa formula. It 
makes a man feel that he has compassed the Infinite. It 
can be memorized, it can be coined into watchwords. 
That saves thought, and men will do anything to save 
themselves the trouble of thinking. It can be taught 
children and so fixed in their minds that they are securely 
attached to a sect. A healthy child can be smothered 
with it, so that it will stop asking bothersome questions: 
its mind can be so kept from growing that it can always 
wear the swaddling clothes of infancy. ‘That saves the 
expense of buying new clothing and we are economical. 

Once memorized, and we can all repeat it together. 
Many minds with a single thought. That makes unity, 
and unity must be secured at any price. The unity of a 
row of parrots is thought to be better than the diversity 
of many thinkers. 

In time a strange kind of people came into being,—peo- 
ple who believed the Infinite cannot be poured into the 
teacup of a human mind; who believed it is better to fly 
than to live in a cage; who believed children should be 
encouraged to see even more than their fathers; who be- 
lieved that difference of opinion shows that men are think- 
ing. Now these people said that, since we cannot find 
all the truth just now, we will do our best to live up to the 
truth we now know, we will do what we believe to be 
right. Some other people, who wanted to give them a 
bad name, began to call them Unitarians. They did not 
like the name, for it sounded like a-sect; and they did 
not want to fence themselves in or fence others out. But 
the name stuck. Then these people said, ‘‘We will make 
that name as big as we can, so that it will cover our best 
living and our best thinking: we will make it stand for 
Freedom, Reason, and Character in Religion.” 

That was all right for a time, until there appeared 
among these Unitarians some who said: ‘‘We are cold and 
naked without the clothing of a creed; people laugh at our 
nakedness and say we haven’t a shred of truth to clothe 
ourselves in; our children come in crying, and saying: 
‘Why can’t we have beautiful clothing like the other 
children? Why can’t we sing together as they sing?’ ’”’ 

And the anxious mothers went to Channing and Parker 
and others, and began to cut out pieces of their thought 
and make garments like other people wore. They made 
their words into music, and the children were taught to 
sing. Mr. Clarke was so kind that he took the cast-off 
clothing of Calvin’s Five Points, and made Unitarian 
Five Points, and the people were happy. At last they 
could say: ‘‘We have clothing. Isn’t it beautiful? It 
was made by the best ecclesiastical tailor. It fits the 
children, if we can persuade them not to grow any more, 
and it will last forever.” 

This ought to have satisfied the people, and given relief 
to their ministers, who were getting worn out answering 
the question, ‘‘What do Unitarians Believe?” But 
among these strange people there have always been men 
who have the uncomfortable habit of asking questions 
and expecting rational answers, who have refused to adopt 
another man’s mental clothing, however handsome and 
stylish it may be; who have said it was the part of manli- 
ness to earn one’s own clothing. These men even go so 
far as to say that, if the Unitarian Church becomes a 
ready-made clothing house, with one suit of clothes for all 
sizes of men, they will trade somewhere else. 

May I say a word for these disagreeable people who 
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break the harmony of a common Unitarian belief? I have 
watched with growing apprehension the steady pressure 
brought to bear upon the Unitarian Church to get under 
the cover of a comfortable creed. I have seen the Five 
Points of the Unitarian Faith appearing in church after 
church. I have gone into Sunday-schools, and seen the 
vacant faces of little children while they recited with the 
precision of parrots these phrases, each of which I hope 
some day they will come to believe. I have heard the 
little lips trying to say ‘‘salvation,”’ and hoped they were 
not thinking it meant being saved from something dread- 
ful. I have heard the triumphant rejoinder of Unitarian 
ministers, taunted with believing nothing: ‘‘ Believe noth- 
ing! Look at those Five Points.of Unitarian belief.” 

Now I believe in every word of that statement of belief, 
even if I do think a better word can be found than ‘‘salva- 
tion.’”’ Now I hope that such will be the experience of 
every Unitarian that he will grow into the faith that God 
is his Father, that all men are his brothers, that Jesus 
is his leader, that character saves him, that endless prog- 
ress is before him. But, when he grows into that faith, 
I hope he will stamp no party name upon it, but say, 
‘This is Christianity.”’ 

When I joined the Unitarian Church, it was not be- 
cause I had come to believe in those Five Points. I had 
believed in those things since I began to think. The peo- 
ple around me in the orthodox church largely believed the 
same. I joined the Unitarian Church because it meant 
freedom. It meant leaving a comfortable shelter and 
getting out into the open air. I joined because I was told 
that my reason was God-given, and that I must use it. 
I joined because I thought that the only test of my sincer- 
ity was my effort to live a good life, and that the good 
life is eternal life. 

If Unitarianism is anything else than Freedom, Reason, 
and Character in religion, then I have made a mistake. 
The moment some church authority will tell me that 
Unitarianism is embodied in those Five Points, I shall 
leave the church instantly and find what I thought I was 
in all the time,—a church that trusts men with freedom 
and does not care even for the most beautiful chains, a 
church where I can think without fear of thinking myself 
outside of my church. 

If I could once convince the people of Indianapolis that 
the Unitarian faith was summed up in those Five Points, 
All Souls’ Church would empty so fast that it would cease 
to exist. The people would say: What right have you to 
introduce new lines of division if you have nothing more 
than we now believe in our own churches? We will stay 
where we are because that is just what we are being 
taught. 

Our only excuse for existence is that we can give some- 
thing no other church gives. At present we are the only 
church that proclaims absolute mental freedom, that in- 
sists upon the rights of reason, that contents itself with the 
simple demand of a good life. 

And the people who come to all Souls’ Church find them- 
selves in the atmosphere of worship; they come near to 
the divine in prayer; they rejoice that a man can be free 
and reverent, that they can harmonize faith and reason, 
that they can be inspired to live better lives. 

And, when they come, they hear a minister who be- 
lieves in the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
the Leadership of* Jesus, Salvation by Character, the 
Progress of Mankind Onward and Upward Forever. 

But they never think those beliefs are tests of their 
fellowship; they represent not creed, but-high water 
marks; they represent the spiritual development of the 
most of us, but they never exclude the man who has yet 
to enter into the light of those truths. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Destiny. 


BY MARTHA G, HASKELL. 


The play goes on, and we, spectators all, 

Sit back to watch the act run to its close, 

While He, who gave to each his separate part, 
- Alone the final line and outcome knows. 


ve With puzzled eyes we watch our lines unfold 
I And strive to learn the Author’s great intent; 
ia And still To-morrow fades to Yesterday, 
And day by day our tiny lives are spent. 


Among the other actors on our stage, 

We each advance to speak our little screed; 
We meet and part, we laugh, and love, or hate, 
We weep, and live, and die, as is decreed. 


We know not how our different parts may end, 
Nor why our lines are fashioned as they are; 

Why some drop back, while others may ascend, 
Why some succeed, and some touch but to mar. 


But deep within the heart and scheme of things, 
O weary, puzzled, blindly trusting soul, 

Know this, that God hath even need 

Of thy small life within his perfect whole. 


Pioneer Reminiscences of Puget Sound. 


REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


In a portly volume of five hundred pages Mr. Ezra 
Meeker, one of the best-known pioneers of the Pacific 
North-west and an earnest advocate of liberal Chris- 
tianity, gives to the larger public the impressions and ex- 
periences of a manly and useful life. In the evening of 
his days he has employed himself in collecting from all 
possible sources the fast-fading records and reminiscences 
of the earliest settlement of the Puget Sound country 
by Americans, and has interwoven them with his own 
recollections. Prepared originally for the edification 
of his immediate family, and gradually growing to larger 
dimensions, these memoirs are sometimes prolix and 
lacking in perspective. But the author makes no pre- 
tence to literary art. He has a,straightforward, inter- 
esting story to tell; and the information he has collected 
with such infinite labor from old records and letters, and 
the forgetful memory of early settlers, will be valu- 
able to the future historian. 

Mr. Meeker left his home in Indiana in 1852, with wife 
and child, and joined the great company of emigrants 
who, in a stream five hundred miles long, and moving 
often on parallel lines, crossed the vast plains and wilder- 
nesses of the Far West to found a new civilization on 
the Pacific shores. 

_ We cannot dwell on thescenes, the dangers and trials 
of that six months’ journey, or on the author’s subse- 
quent exploration of the almost unbroken solitudes 
of Puget Sound in a frail canoe, crossing the path of 
Theodore Winthrop. In the rich valley of the Puyallup, 
near Tacoma, our emigrants finally reached the end of 
their quest, and settled down to redeem the wilderness 
about them. But another adventurous journey had 
to be made to intercept and guide the father and mother, 
_ who had decided to follow their children to their new 
home. Through the wild Natchess Pass, again on the 
trail of Theodore Winthrop, Mr. Meeker journeyed for 
weeks alone on his tough little Indian pony, amid mani- 
fold discomforts and dangers, sustained by filial devo- 
tion and splendid energy and courage. He was success- 
ful in meeting the wanderers; but sorrow blended with 
joy, for the good mother, worn out by the fatigues of 
the journey, had yielded up her spirit in the wilderness. 
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Mr. Meeker recounts his own struggles in establishing 
a home, together with those of the other pioneers around 
him. He pictures the successive steps by which the 
roughness and disorder of those early days gave way 
to society, government, schools, churches, and the in- 
stitutions of civilization. It is a story of patient toil 
and frequent privation, sweetened by home affections 
and the gradual attainment of comfort and the means 
of culture. The Puyallup Valley became one of the great 
hop-producing districts of the world. In periods when 
the crops of Europe failed and hops rose to be worth a 
dollar a pound, prosperity dawned on the simple farmers 
of Puget Sound. 

Mr. Meeker’s book bears the sub-title ‘‘The Tragedy 
of Leschi,’’ and a large portion of it is devoted to the 
Indian wars which accompanied this evolution of society 
in the Pacific North-west. The aborigines of that 
country, divided into many tribes, the Flat-heads, 
Stickeens, Nisquallies, Spokanes, Snohomish, Puyallups, 
and others, sparsely peopled this vast region. Game and 
fish abounded: the soil was rich, the climate equable. The 
Indians were a lazy and unintelligent race of savages, 
but inoffensive and kindly. The story of the aggres- 
sions and wrongs committed upon them by the incom- 
ing whites is a familiar and shameful chapter in Ameri- 
can annals. Spoliation and outrage led to retaliation; 
massacres by both Indians and whites to so-called 
Indian wars. 

Throughout all these disturbances Mr. Meeker re- 
mained the firm friend of the Indians, deprecated the 
injustice and cruelty with which they were treated, 
and espoused their cause. Their leader was Leschi, 
a man of unusual intellect and energy of character. 
He soon fled the country with his followers, was pur- 
sued and compelled to fight, finally captured, unjustly 
condemned to death and executed. ‘‘If ever there lived 
a martyr for a just and righteous cause, Leschi is one. 
He died in defence of his home and the homes of his 
people,’’ is the judgment of our author. 

His tribe, a generation later, came into the inheri- 
tance won by his valor. On July 4, 1895, it was the priv- 
ilege of the present writer to accompany Mr. Meeker, 
the honored guest of the Indians, on the occasion of 
their taking possession of the Nisqually reservation as- 
signed them by the national government. It over- 
looks the former home of Leschi. A principal feature 
of the proceedings was the removal of the bones of their 
lost leader to a new burial-place within the reservation. 
From all directions came the Indians, representing a 
dozen tribes. They formed a procession on horseback 
and in wagons a mile long. Many whites also came 
from Tacoma and Seattle. In the little Protestant 
church had assembled the former associates and the 
descendants of Leschi. With profound emotion eu- 
logies were delivered in his memory. ‘The Lord’s Prayer 
was recited, hymns were sung, among them ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.’’ How little did the devout Unitarian 
woman who wrote those beautiful lines dream that they 
would become the solace and stay of the Church Uni- 
versal, be chanted in the splendid cathedrals of the 
Roman worship, and sung with broken accents by the 
simple children of the forest! Many of the Indians 
were on their knees, some were in tears. It was an 
affecting spectacle. Their service ended, they went 
forth to take possession of their new home. A splendid 
tract truly, the very land Leschi had fought and died 
for. Well watered and heavily timbered, above it soars 
in solitary grandeur the snowy cone of Mt. Rainier, 
sixteen thousand feet above the sea. Beneath the 
straight, tall firs were pitched the tepees of the Indians. 

Grief had now given way to joy. Amid greetings 
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and festivities and congratulations the day wore on. 
Mr. Meeker, ‘‘the Indian’sjfriend,’’ was everywhere re- 
ceived with respect and gratitude, and no one was more 
glad and thankful on that day of vindication for his 
humble Indianjneighbors than this stalwart and kindly 
pioneer, the best type of American citizenship, a worthy 
product of our democratic institutions. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Under Palms and Pines. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


The transformation of the South is steady, and all 
along the frontage of social progress. It is not a mere 
development of industrialism, but of religious and ethical 
and intellectual life. There is a liberalizing of sentiment 
that would shame some sections of New England. I 
find, at least in Florida, hardly a trace of the bigotry 
that still hides in the angles of church membership in 
Central New York. Better yet is the lack of old tra- 
ditions that hinder the use of common sense in the 
foundations of social institutions. Nearly every school 
is industrial in its tone, rather than scholastic, and nearly 
every one is also coeducational. Georgia has estab- 
lished agricultural high schools for each senatorial dis- 
trict. Farming is recognized as peculiarly honorable. 
The development of manufacturing, in some sections, 
is attended with child labor, and the creation of a shift- 
less class of shirking adults; but this is altogether a local 
difficulty. The negro problem is not by any means 
unsolvable. An intelligent, manly colored man gets 
on very well, while the future social basis is bound to 
be industrial, even among the whites. The ablest 
farmers, hereabouts, are the genuine Crackers; for, with 
all their peculiarities, they see quickly an economic 
advantage, and act promptly. They are opening milk 
routes, and are not slow to accept of telephones and 
rural free mail delivery, which in the rural South are 
pronounced innovations. 

I have, however, seen nothing to gratify my convic- 
tions of the certain progress that is under way better 
than what I found the other day at Winter Park, right 
among the highlands of Central Florida. A note came 
from President Blackman of Rollins College, inviting 
me to spend a few days with him. He was at one time 
a Northern neighbor, a student at Hamilton College, 
but a graduate of Oberlin, and somewhat later a pro- 
fessor in Yale. It was good stock, well baptized. Ac- 
cepting his invitation, I found, on the banks of one of 
our abundant chains of beautiful lakes, a college that, 
in all ways, seemed to me the peer of any small college 
at the North. With about as many students as Ham- 
ilton, Rollins is coeducational, untraditional, undenom- 
inational, industrial as well as classical, and permeated 
with an atmosphere born partly of the palms and the 
pines, but more of Southern spirit, and not a little of the 
fusion of Yale and Oberlin,—an atmosphere of home- 
fulness and refinement. For the first time in my life I 
had come upon an institution which, if it had been near 
at hand at an earlier date, should have been utilized for 
my own boys and girls. The element of which I speak 
is not negative: it is positive and formative. I could 
not conceive hazing and brutal sports as any way asso- 
ciated with this college, and they are not. 

The campus covers about twenty acres, along the 
northern bank of Lake Virginia, and contains eight build- 
ings. These are all lighted by electricity, and furnished 
with attractive reception rooms, beside a separate room 
for each student. I think I have never seen the social 
side and the individual side of young life so completely 
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provided for. Besides the classical department there is 
a School of Expression, a School of Fine Arts, and a 
School of Domestic and Industrial Arts. The academy 
takes in a good many sons and daughters of Northerners 
who come here to spend the winters. A healthier spot 
does not exist in the United States, and hardly one more 
beautiful. : 

I went ‘back to my gardens and orange grove on Lake 
Lucy, near Sorrento, with additional joy and peace. 
Here I have good neighbors, and the song of evolution 
is beginning to sing through the pines. February 10 
I ate my first ripe peach, and fresh vegetables as well 
as citrus fruits are abundant all the time. Oranges 
begin to ripen in November,-but there are varieties 
that will hang on the trees until April. The loquat is 
nearly as common as citrus fruits, pear-shaped, and tast- 
ing much like a Northern cherry,—a most delightful 
gift of the tropics, and nearly hardy. Mangos and 
bananas are not hardy here in the highlands, unless very 
carefully protected from a possible frost; but we can 
grow all the vegetables and nearly all the fruits of New 
England and the Middle States, including grapes, plums, 
pears, cherries, as well as the peaches, apricots, and figs 
of Maryland and Virginia. Irish potatoes are planted 
in January, and sweet potatoes in March; in fact they 
can be planted at any time, but for the Northern market 
they should go in very early. ‘‘Melons, sir, are often 
shipped that weigh forty pounds each by the carload.” 
But, alas! I am not here in melon days. 

I am building as fast as possible, and next fall will be 
under my own roof. We shall sleep under a great grove 
of pines, and shall look down on a lake where every hour 
is a new poem. All winter long the thermometer has 
not gone below forty-seven, and at midday it moves 
between seventy and eighty. A kind breeze is almost 
constantly blowing from either the Gulf or the ocean. 
The summers are tempered by it, so that the heat is less 
overpowering than in the cities of the North, Mrs. 
Blackman said to me, ‘‘I long for the summers.”’ There 
is not a trace of miasma about these highlands, nor any 
mosquitoes to carry bacteria. The migratory farmer 
is on the increase: spending seven months on his Northern 
farm, he can spend the other five at quite as profitable 
work here in Florida. Bees are working the whole year 
round; and every morning I am wakened by cardinal 
birds, mocking-birds, bob-whites, and bluejays. Land is 
very cheap, but the prices are steadily moving upward. 

FLORIDA, ’ 


> 


A Memory of Theodore Parker. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Theodore Parker left his Music Hall pulpit and Boston 
when I was a mere lad, and before I was old enough to 
understand his teachings or to realize the significance of 
his work. Not until years later did I hear his name for 
the first time in my Western home or have an opportunity 
of reading one of his books. Yet I owe to him more than 
to any other religious teacher; for the reading of his ‘‘Ser- 
mons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology,” when 
I was twenty years of age, worked in me the greatest 
mental revolution I have ever known. He shook me to 
the very centres of my being, transformed my thought of 
life and religion, and made of me ‘‘a new creature.” If 
the psychological process of ‘‘conversion’”’ has any per- 
manent meaning, I experienced it thoroughly as I went 
from chapter to chapter of that work. It was my “‘storm 
and stress” period indeed, and I came out of it as from 
a fiery furnace of spiritual, ethical, and mental agitation. 
In no way is it too much to say that I was re-created by 
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that book, and have never been able to think since as I 
did before or along the lines of the great Christian tradi- 
tions. That book fixed permanently my theology, my 
beliefs, my éthical convictions, my faith in the need and 
the possibility of social reform. 

I can remember as if it were yesterday the circumstances 
of the reading of Parker’s book. I was attending a 
small, premature, and unendowed Universalist college 
in Wisconsin, and found among the attendants upon the 
services of the church of that denomination in the village 
a reader of Theodore Parker. He offered me the use of 
his library, a very good one for the time and place. One 
day I took down from the shelf Parker’s book, and said 
I would take that as the one I felt most interested to 
know. My friend said, ‘‘That is not a book which ought 
to be read by a young man preparing for the ministry; 
for it is sceptical,tand will make it impossible for him to 
preach.” My.reply was that I wished to know the truth, 
and that I did not fear the results of what any honest 
man could say to me. I was urged not to read it with 
much persistence, but I would have it as the one book I 
felt I must read at that time. 

The result was a month of the profoundest mental agita- 
tion I have ever known, that tore up by the roots every 
old religious thought I had, brought me face to face with 
all the deeper spiritual problems of life, tormented me 
with doubt, and yet delighted me with a largeness of view, 
a certainty of religious conviction, and a height of spiritual 
assurance I had not dreamed of as possible. In the 
adolescent period of opposition and individual assertion 
I was then passing through, I read all the modern books I 
could find within reach. Among these were Paine’s 
““Age of Reason,’’ Rénan’s ‘‘Jesus,’’ Mill’s ‘‘Liberty,”’ 
Spencer’s ‘‘Education,” the writings of Emerson, and 
much else of the same kind. All was good grist which 
came to the mill of my intellectual eagerness, whether 
utilitarian or idealistic, sceptical or positive; for I wished 
to hear all sides and to form my own conclusions in my 
own way, without advice or hindrance. It need not be 
said that I became a source of anxiety to my pastor, to my 
teachers, and to my friends. It was thought I was in a 
very dangerous way, and my mental unrest certainly 
afforded grounds enough for that conclusion. 

As I now look back on that experience, it seems to me 
the most fortunate which could have come tome. Ihave 
never regretted it; but I have constantly felt that I owed 
a great debt to Theodore Parker for mental emancipa- 
tion, for openness of mind toward all human problems, 
and for a deep-rooted confidence that life has a meaning 
rich andfull. As the yearshave gone by, I have come into 
contact with many persons and influences that have deeply 
agitated my mind and quickened my thinking, but none 
like that adolescent acquaintance with Theodore Parker. 
Ever since he has been to me one of the world’s great 
prophets, one of its foremost emancipators, one of its 
profoundest religious teachers. It has not been dif- 
ficult to see his limitations, to discover his lack of logical 
power, to realize his want of a profound philosophical 
grasp on some of the greater problems; but these defects 
have been forgotten by me in his ethical soundness, his 
passion for human service, his lofty faith in the great 
destiny of man, and the spiritual openness and certainty 
all his writings disclose. 

Most religious teachers, not less Channing and Marti- 
neau than Phillips Brooks and Beecher, have seemed to me 
shut in, to view the world from within windows, to have 
a churchly and traditional air about them, not to have 
gotten away from cloistered aisles and a dim religious 
light. They have not grappled with me: they have not 
convinced or satisfied me. What they have had to say 
was not meat and drink: it did not sustain or even nour- 
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ish me. On the other hand, I have found in Theodore 
Parker largeness, emancipation, vision, prophetic power. 
Of all things in him I have loved his manliness, his human 
quality, his openness of mind, his living in the actual 
world. He has been to me a part of the outdoors, the 
freedom of the hills and their invitation, the unlimited 
horizon of the prairies, the mystery and the insistence of 
the sea and the heavens. Not the less has he been to me 
the promise in the child’s life, the growth of experience 
in sorrow and defeat, the joy that quickens in human 
effort, and the appeal of what lies beyond our ken.  Ayj 

In writing these words, which may seem unduly eulo- 
gistic, and tosome persons beyond the margin of truth and 
justice, I do not forget in any degree Parker’s defects. 
Hehas notbeento mean idol or evena master. [havenot 
stopped with him, and he showed me why I should not. 
He did not invite me to remain in his church or to make 
his books the goal of my thought. He led me to Emer- 
son, who was to me meat and drink for many years. Then 
I found my way to Browning, who saw life in the same 
fashion, but with eyes of hisown. After these men, how 
tame seem Maeterlinck and the others, who say the same 
things in a way less great and less affirmative But the 
impulse Parker gave me would not stop with his manner 
of thinking or with his conclusions. The invitations of 
science in the days since his he would have accepted with 
eagerness, or else he was not the man he seemed. He 
opened the door to evolution, if not to the workrooms of 
Darwin and Spencer. He prepared me for rejoicing in 
the new psychology and its more historical and scientific 
interpretation of human experience than he could give. 
After contact with him a scientific restatement of religion, 
a comparative study of human opinions, a social inter- 
pretation of ethical truth, and the growth of the spiritual 
life through transmitted human experience, have not 
seemed in any degree undesirable or strange. 

I have been sometimes called a belated Transcendentalist, 
because my admiration for Parker and Emerson has not 
diminished. ‘The fact is I long since ceased to be a Tran- 
scendentalist or to find mental satisfaction in the primary 
postulates of that philosophy. I can to-day see no evi- 
dence for thinking that the individual mind has an im- 
mediate insight into the activities of the Universal Mind 
or is able to grasp its conclusions and the laws of its 
mentality. The new science suggests, rather, that all 
truth is mediated through racial experience, and must be 
sought in the processes of human evolution. The in- 
dividual does not reach truth by insight or intuition, as 
if he and the Eternal alone had existence, but by the 
processes of human experience, by social growth, by evolu- 
tion of mental power,—in a word, byall the methods of 
human development. Truth does not come through the 
individual mind, as the Transcendentalist so insistently 
affirmed, but in the social activities of criticism, dis- 
cussion, hypothesis, investigation, tested by generation 
after generation of thinkers. It takes all men to affirm 
the truth which all men accept. The process is cumu- 
lative, experiential, social. Evolution was not Darwin’s 
thought, but he tested and affirmed it. To-day it is pass- 
ing through the most searching process of criticism, re- 
statement, and growth. It is far away from what it was 
when Darwin left it, and it has not reached its goal of 
affirmation and law. What it is to-day is the result of all 
the science man has known since its methods began, and 
it is yet in the process of growth by means of the activities 
of the whole scientific world. That is the way all truth 
comes, in science, philosophy, religion, not at the hands 
of masters and seers, but at the hands of the workers and 
thinkers of the world, as a human process, as the accumu- 
lated and transmitted life of mankind. 

What I most admire in Theodore Parker is the clearness 
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with which he saw the truth of social obligation and re- 
sponsibility, and the greatness of his recognition of ethical 
law. Where other men winced and drew back, he stood 
forth with uncompromising faith in the conviction that 
ethical purpose and fidelity alone can lead to social health 
and soundness. Emerson had a philosophy of the in- 
dividual man, but he had no philosophy of the social 
man and society. He knew human units and the aggre- 
gation of human individuals in the nation; but he was 
lacking in any recognition of that more intimate and deeper 
affinity of mind with mind which knits men together in 
social groups and makes the power of the life transmitted 
from generation to generation. I do not forget that in 
his early lectures he was one of the most vigorous and 
bravest critics of the social conditions existing about him, 
but it was without that social insight which enables us 
torecognize that it issociety, and not the individual, which 
is responsible for the defects it is so easy to suggest. Ina 
word, Emerson saw men, but he did not see man: he 
knew individuals, but he did not know society. He 
accepted at its fullest value the shallow prescription, that 
the individual must reform himself in order that society 
may be regenerated. 

I cannot claim that Parker was free from this narrow- 
ness of his time. He saw with the eyes of his generation. 
He was not emancipated from the time-spirit, as no man 
is or can be. Yet it seems to me there was in Parker a 
largeness of sympathy with the humanitarian spirit of 
his day, which enabled him to look beyond its individual- 
istic narrowness, and to see in some fashion the great 
processes of human growth through the ages. This made 
the strength of his ethical appeal. It enabled him to 
call the great ones of his generation to account for their 
self-seeking and their failure to accept the ethical law as 
working in the affairs of nations. That he did not know 
what psychology, sociology, and comparative history 
now make clear to us goes without saying; but he did 
see how men belong to each other, that the nation de- 
mands of all who partake of its life that which will in- 
crease the health of its social order, and that its leaders 
are called to ethical soundness and fidelity with a voice 
of pleading for right and justice all human experience 
sustains in no uncertain utterance. 

I have tried to describe a personal experience and its 
results rather than to offer a criticism or a defence. Those 
who come to Parker for the first time now, if there are 
any such, are not likely to find in him what I found; and 
I admit my judgment is biassed as the result of the adoles- 
cent experience. Yet not whollyso, for Parker is worthy 
of attention apart from all considerations of personal 
experience or the limitations of his time and philosophy. 
The time may come, and perhaps it is not far distant, 
when he will be discovered as a great spiritual teacher. 
He looked at religion for what it is in itself as a human 
experience and inspiration. He did by no means forget 
its historical sources and incentives; but he valued it as few 
men ever have done for its human import, its ethical in- 
centive, its largeness of vision, and its spiritual stimulus. 

In this age of social unrest, lack of ethical ideals, and 
want of moral courage, I can conceive of nothing more 
helpful than the kind of religion Theodore Parker set forth 
in Music Hall in Boston. It had power, insight, courage, 
uplift. It was free from cant, tender and loving in its 
human sympathy, and full of the deepest trust in the 
Eternal. His religion may be called naturalism, panthe- 
ism, idealism, or by any other name that acts as a mere 
shibboleth; but the heart of the matter was in it, its faith 
was trustful and assured, and it voiced with the gracious- 
ness of a poet the eternal instincts in man’s nature. He 
brought to men a real gospel, a simple trust in God, a con- 
fidence in the eternal worth and continuity of life, an 
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abiding faith in humanity, a resolute ethical purpose, and 
the courage and unconquerable will of a reformer. We 
need even more than in his own day these phases of a 
religion that is alive to human needs. Perhaps they can 
be affirmed anew in no better way than through his books. 


Che Pulpit. 


Overcoming Evil. 


BY REV. J. WORSLEY AUSTIN. 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.—RoMaNs 
X11. 21. 

Lent has been long recognized by the Christian Church 
as a season of special spiritual preparation in view of the 
coming great Easter festival. This observance is not one 
of the oldest, and in its present form as a forty days’ fast 
cannot be traced back farther than the sixth century. It 
is closely linked to those early speculations on the death 
and resurrection of Christ which crystallized finally into 
the orthodox theology of the Church, which construed the 
crucifixion of Jesus as a mysterious expiatory sacrifice, 
whereby the wrath of God was assuaged and the world 
escaped the penalty of its sin. 

Lent is the season chosen for special meditation on this 
great process of Atonement. The Christian is supposed 
to convince himself afresh of his total unworthiness in the 
sight of God, an unworthiness which all his best endeavors 
can in no way alleviate, to perceive with growing clear- - 
ness the efficacy that lies in Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice, 
and to throw himself with a greater abandon upon that at 
the Easter season which commemorates its completion. 
He is a child of original sin, and this is the great time- 
honored scheme for saving one from the consequences of 
sin. Though it has, throughout Christian history, exer- 
cised a resistless fascination upon many minds, there have 
always been many others whom it has affected with an 
equally resistless repulsion. It is of significance that 
this repulsion has generally arisen from ethical rather than 
from intellectual, speculative considerations. Thus it is 
with us Unitarians to-day, and it is very wonderful how 
accurately one finds one’s sentiment expressed by prom- 
inent writers and thinkers of the distant past. Even 
Augustine, who did so much to establish this very dogma 
of original sin, almost shrank from its implications and 
confessed that it was not intrinsically necessary. John 
Scotus in the ninth century opposed it, and he was pro- 
claimed a heretic. ‘‘God is the cause only of good,” he 
wrote. ‘‘Evil comes from one’s isolating himself from 
God. It carries in itself its own punishment, if hidden 
in this life, made manifest in the life to come. In the 
last analysis evil is a stage of development which leads to 
good, and the ultimate term of development is necessarily 
the return of all to God.” That might almost be a pas- 
sage from a modern Unitarian sermon. 

But above all others stands out the saintly Abelard, 
whose spirit of sweet reasonableness so profoundly in- 
fluenced Christian life and thought. His moral nature 
revolted against this whole theory of Atonement. ‘‘The 
justification of man,” he taught, ‘‘by the death of Christ 
consists in Christ’s kindling by this sublime act of love a 
kindred love in the human heart,—a love capable not only 
of triumphing over the power of sin, but of investing the 
redeemed with the holy liberty of the children of God, and 
enabling them to filful the divine law under the impulse 
no longer of fear, but of love.” : 

The atonement scheme is a scheme for saving from the : 
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consequences of sin. One sees that what these early 
writers are feeling after is the power that will save men 
from committing sin, the power that will rescue them from 
the hold of debasing passions and practices, for which 
they were sadly aware from the examples of so many 
around them, the acceptance of the atonement theory 
contained no guarantee. 

Now Abelard, it seems to me, has come about as near 
to a solution of this question as any man ever has. Let 
me put the question in plainer words. What is the great 
power that rescues human nature from wrong, not its 
consequences, but its committal? Here is a man the 
slave of a debasing habit, overcome every time the temp- 
tation comes to him, sinning and despairing, and yet 
sinning again. How is he to be turned from a slave into 
a master? How is he to be transformed from a weakling 
into a strongman? ‘There are many expedients, one says 
at once, and, if one inquires into the record of those who 
have experienced some deep and permanent moral regener- 
ation,—take the case of reformed drunkards, for instance, 
—one finds that various forces have been brought to bear 
upon the life to transform it. Circumstances have per- 
haps had much to do with it. Sometimes what seems 
like a trifling accident has become the cause of a mighty 
change. But, if we penetrate behind the various im- 
mediate facts and causes, we come in so many cases upon 
a great root cause, a principle of human nature which has 
found its expression in all the particular individual de- 
tails, that we are probably right in regarding it as always 
involved. This great cause, this principle, I would ex- 
press thus: evil is cast out by experiencing the attrac- 
tion of good. There is a contagion in virtue. The sight 
of courage breeds courage and overthrows cowardice. 
Love kindles a kindred love which triumphs over selfish- 
ness. Righteousness awakens the passion for righteous- 
ness and dethrones wrong. And, where fresh moral im- 
pulses have come into being in a human soul, they have 
come into being primarily through this fact. Into the 
sin-stained life has come in some way a fresh revelation of 
the intrinsic beauty and worth of the life that is pure and 
good. ‘‘We needs must love the highest when we see 
it.” And so, when the life is transformed, that revelation 
has simply come with sufficient power to more than 
balance the lower instincts with all their attractions. 

If this be true, it means that in working out our own 
moral salvation we need to be careful where we lay the 
emphasis. It is the fashion of orthodoxy to lay emphasis 
on the evil. At this Lenten season in particular the em- 
phasis is laid there. In many a pulpit to-day the preacher’s 
great effort will be to convince his hearers afresh that 
both he and they are all miserable sinners,—to get that 
fact well driven home to each soul, that it may gain a 
fresh consciousness of the enormity of the debt it owes 
to Jesus, who paid the price of redemption, and ensured 
its salvation. We Unitarians are often criticised by those 
who do not see as we do, but yet have a real interest in our 
ultimate welfare, as not having this ‘‘sense of sin” highly 
enough developed. It is thought that we might get to 
see the need of this atonement if we had. And this points 
to a real characteristic of our community, which is not 
self-righteousness at all, but a characteristic that arises 
from a somewhat different way that we have of looking at 

and its overcoming which is bound up with our 
whole theological and moral outlook. I think our ten- 
dency is not to emphasize or dwell too much on our blem- 
ishes and shortcomings, but to turn our eyes to some vision 
of higher beauty and worth. Even if we have not thought 
the matter out very thoroughly, our instinct, which has 
been fostered by our whole ethical and religious training, 
turns us that way. We feel, even if we have never argued 
the point with ourselves, that somehow there is little good 
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to be gained by poring over our defects and imperfections, 
and perhaps exaggerating them, until we gain this sad 
acute consciousness of sin, and even, when most dis- 
satisfied with ourselves, we feel that what we want is to 
hear more about others who have been strong, righteous, 
pure in heart, to enter more into their lives, to catch the 
glow of their spirit, the contagion of their selfless love. 
Now I believe this is healthy, and that it is the process 


that is most effective in the production of virtue, because 


it is in tune with the great principle of human nature to 
which I have referred. 

To bring this out let us look at this principle from one 
or two other points of view. 

Suppose it be a question of redemption not from sin, 
but, let us say, from ignorance. Now I suppose we are 
just as far from the attainment of all knowledge, as we 
are from the attainment of all virtue. And yet no man 
dreams that his consciousness of that is going to aid him 
much in his acquisition of knowledge. Your child, when 
he comes from school, or the student, when he leaves the 
university class, does not come away impressed and de- 
pressed by the fact that he is an ignoramus. A teacher 
who was constantly laboring to produce that impression 
you would recognize as wasting his time and missing his 
function. The main function of a teacher is always to 
inspire. The student comes to him to gain contact and 
communion with a more informed and gifted mind. And 
through this contact the will is bent firmly and persis- 
tently in the one given direction. Then, even as fire 
kindles fire, the enthusiasm for learning passes from one 
to the other, until finally, if other circumstances are favor- 
able and the connection is not broken, the relationship of 
teacher and learner gives place to a joyous comradeship 
in work. We all recognize that this is what our univer- 
sity systems everywhere build upon. They supply in 
professors, lecturers, tutors, various centres from which 
radiates an influence that quickens interest, stimulates 
endeavor, and captivates the young and pliable wills in 
the service of knowledge, of truth. 

Thus the work of redemption from ignorance goes on, 
not by emphasizing and accentuating the consciousness of 
ignorance at all, but by keeping the energies pointed 
toward its opposite, knowledge, and by drawing a natural 
inspiration from the greater minds which are dedicated 
thereto. 

Or suppose the battle is not against ignorance, but 
against perverse taste in art, against morbid and un- 
wholesome sentiment, against what is bad poetry, bad 
music, bad painting, and so on. What is the acknowl- 
edged method here? 

Well, one can rail against these things, one can criticise 
and denounce, but that does not conquer the bad taste at 
all. In order that this may be brought about, the thing 
that appeals to the higher sensibilities must be supplied. 
Only as what is more perfect is revealed will what is less 
perfect lose its power. What is petty or coarse or false 
will stand out in its real colors, will be recognized as petty 
or coarse or false, only as the mind contrasts it with what 
it has felt to be sublime, refined, and true. And, just as 
the latter appreciation grows and strengthens, the hold of 
the former inevitably drops away. 

Thus it is that to train and expand our higher artistic 
faculties in any direction we spend little or no time in 
merely bemoaning imperfections. We are conscious 
that that would help but little. No: we turn again here 
to the sources of inspiration, to the great masters in art 
and their works, that a growing experience of the nobler 
appeals of beauty may be ours. And, as we follow that 
path, there is never a fear that we shall be tempted to 
turn and retrace our steps. Let any one learn to appre- 
ciate in any degree the sublimer music of Handel, Beetho- 
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ven, or Schubert, and the jingle of a barrel-organ will never 
again to him be anything but a jingle, and every lurid, 
cheap, sensuous strain that strikes his ear be deprived of 
potency and estimated at its real worth. Let any one 
learn to appreciate in any degree the magnificent power 
of Shakespeare, Milton, or Wordsworth, and he will never 
again in poetry compare tinsel with sterling gold. 

F So that in all we find this one process. The lower is 
overcome, not by dwelling on it and emphasizing it as 
lower, but by putting one’s self in the position in which 
one can experience the superior attractions of the higher. 
And it is the experience of these superior attractions that 
redeems the soul from all that is beneath. 

Now I am persuaded that this is all very similar in the 
realm of the moral and spiritual life. It is the same ques- 
tion that shows itself here, the question of overcoming the 
lower elements in our nature and rising to a higher plane 
of sentiment, thought, action. And, although here it is 
considered in so many quarters to be the prime necessity 
to accentuate the consciousness of the lower, to stimulate 
and intensify what is called the sense of sin, I hold that 
there is a limit to the moral productiveness of this that is 
very quickly reached. An orthodox minister in America 
once said to me, after conducting a Lenten service: ‘‘I am 
very happy. I have done some good to-day. I have 
made these people feel that they are in truth great sinners. 
Many have come to me and confessed that they have been 
convinced of sin to-day as never before.” Did he over- 
estimate the good he had done? I thought so then, I 
think so still. My mind involuntarily compared with this 
the method of another teacher, who sat on the mountain 
side in far-off Palestine, and, when the multitudes came 
unto him, made them feel not the enormity of their fail- 
ings, but the happiness, the blessedness of being merciful 
and pure in heart, lovers of peace and of righteousness. 
It is not a superficial difference this, it is a deep difference. 
The latter does not inculcate self-righteousness or spirit- 
ual pride any more than the former. Both are methods 
adopted for rousing the nobler energies of the soul, and 
carrying life to higher planes, the former by intensifying 
the consciousness of evil, the latter by intensifying the 
consciousness of goodness. And this was the Christ-way, 
—to reveal the realities of the higher life of purity and love 
and God-centred faith, that men might feel its incom- 
parable attraction and gravitate to it by the law of their 
own being. Here was the secret of the influence of his 
own great life. What did Jesus do that men should be 
so enamoured of his spirit? What did he do to cause that 
sudden shifting of endeavor from the earthly prizes of 
earth to heavenly oes of character that character- 
ized early Christianity? He simply lived. He revealed 
the life, he manifested the spirit; and, as men saw it, 
the longing so to live themselves was kindled. And that 
has been at the back of whatever regenerating power the 
atonement doctrine itself has possessed. Where it has 
wrought good it has done so, not through the emphasis 
on sin, not through the emphasis on propitiation, but 
through centring men’s thoughts on a great act of sacri- 
fice. And then, as Abelard said so long ago, ‘‘this sub- 
lime act of love has kindled a kindred love in other 
human hearts, a love capable not only of triumphing over 
the power of sin, but of investing the redeemed with the 
holy liberty of the children of God.” 

And thus this Lenten season can come to have a mean- 
ing for us, though we accept no atonement theory. It 
calls us to think, for a time at least, somewhat less of the 
evil there is in the world, more of the good, to bring to 
mind how often this weak human nature has proved itself 
strong, to remember how greatly and grandly men have 
lived and loved, how they have battled for the good and 
true, how they have suffered and toiled for the sake of 
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others, how they have given their bodies to be burned 
and crucified and racked for the sake of God and man, how 
there is no need of heroism or sacrifice of which you can 
conceive but you shall find human nature has proved equal 
toit. And above all it calls to mind the love of Jesus him- 
self that shrank from no toil or danger, not even from 
death. Oh, why are we so overcome by the thought of the 
world’s evil, and blind our eyes to this transcendent vision 
of all its wondrous good? Why is it that this good is so 
oft interred with men’s bones? Why do we descant so 
often on the world’s discords, while its sweet harmonies 
beat against our ears in vain? 

Our ears must be unstopped, our eyes more open to be- 
hold the greater sight. This is our own salvation and our 
life. This is what can rescue us from wrong, stimulate 
our flagging energies, win us for righteousness and for 
God. For evil neither in us nor in any one is overcome 
by the consciousness of evil, but by the good made mani- 
fest in all its ineffable, attractive beauty in the spirit of 
hero, martyr, saint,—in Christ, filling us with the hunger 
and thirst after the same good, inspiring us with all the 
energy of high resolve, the might of the same spirit that 
lived and wrought in{them. ° 

BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


Geed News. 


' CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


God Reigas. 


This is my Father’s world, 
Oh, let me ne’er forget 

That, though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Should my heart be ever sad? 
The Lord is King, let the Heavens ring! 
God reigns, let the earth be glad! 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Intercourse. 


In my earlier days, when thirty miles a day on foot 
was the fashion, I was going across Aroostook County on 
foot with my haversack hanging from one shoulder and 
my plant box from the other. 

We stopped for the night to enjoy the matchless hos- 
pitality of a log cabin, and were wakened by a sum- 
mons to the unequalled breakfast of the forest, served 
by the courtesy of our hostess. 

My companion was one of the people of whom the 
nineteenth century had more than the twentieth century 
will have, who in a long life always said the wrong thing 
and probably said it at the wrong time. 

As we bade our kind hostess good-bye, he managed 
to say the worst thing he could have said: ‘‘I should 
think you would find it rather lonely here.”’ 

Poor child! Till this moment she had been cheerful 
and cordial, she had said all she should, and her welcome 


had been unaffectedly kind. But at this sudden stab 


she broke down entirely with a flood of tears. The 
memory of her distress has hung by me for sixty years 
as I have thought of the Pilgrim mothers and the women 
who had gone out with the men for the creation of an 
empire. For, indeed, it is always as it was with her. 
The men folks are out and about everywhere, they 
can go to a house-raising, they can be building the bridge 
over Beaver Creek, they can be seeing each other; but 
the poor woman has to stay at home. In this case our 
hostess was ten miles from the nearest cabin. I sup- 
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pose it was months since she had seen any face but her 
husband’s or her children’s. 

But now the twentieth century has come in, and with 
the twentieth century has come a new element in real 
civilization. For with the telephone all this is changed. 
I do not mean simply that the pioneer may select the 
tallest white pine, and may dress it and mount near 
the top of it the receiving wires, and that his wife, when 
she is moved to listen, may put the ear caps on her ears 
and pick up the gossip of the ocean or of the continent. 
In truth, if he will do that, and she will learn .. 
—=-...- ,.and the rest of that alphabet, she may 
take her knitting out and sit in a rocking-chair at the 
root of that pine-tree and pick up the news for a thou- 
sand or two miles around. But this is but fragmentary. 
There will be a good deal that she does not care about. 
“Steamer Dewey with bananas will arrive at Boston 
Tuesday night.’”’ ‘‘Penelope to U.G., 99 Nowhere Street, 
much love.” The repetition of such messages, coming 
perhaps from nowhere and going nowhither, become 
tedious. But, when, in her own neighborhood, her 
husband and her brother and his uncle and her old 
schoolmate have stretched from house to house a friendly 
wire, so that she can tell Flossie that little Hiram has 
cut a tooth, or can hear that she had a letter from Lucy 
Dickens, life is changed. And I think I have received 
no advertisement in the last three months which gave 
me exactly the pleasure which I received in the an- 
nouncement that my friends the Rosebud Indians in 
South Dakota had already established between cabin 
and cabin one hundred and nine telephone stations. 
And from one and another of what one must still call 
the outskirts of the land, I am hearing constantly of 
the new life which comes to the pioneer, as he and his 
neighbors come into closer touch by means of the tele- 
phone. 

It seems to me but a little while ago that I intro- 
duced the telephone as a rare novelty in one of my 
unread novels. But in truth that is a generation ago. 
And, as patents expire and science improves on itself, 
men and women are learning two things. One is what 
copper wire was made for, and what ohms and am- 
peres and volts are and are not. And the other thing is, 
what the great word “together” means. They are finding 
out what the prophets meant when they implied that 
men could bear each other’s burdens and must. My 
angel hostess, in Township Number 11 in the Twelfth 
Range of the Gorges Purchase, would not be crying about 
her loneliness to-day. She would wash her plates and 
teacups after breakfast, she would pack her husband’s 
lunch, and give him his kiss as he went off to work till 
sundown on the bridge, and then she would sit down at 
the telephone for an hour or five hours, if she chose to 
tell her sister or her aunt of the strange events of the 
day before, and to receive from them the stranger events 
of their cabin. She would come to think that she had 
seen Tryphena or Tryphosa. In a way she would be 
more and more indifferent whether physically she did 
see Tryphena or Tryphosa. Indeed, she has only to 
look at the photograph before her, and she does see 
Tryphena or Tryphosa in a magic glass which has the 
power of retaining the image. 

And I am well aware that one-half the readers of these 
lines do not live in Aroostook County or in Southern 
Florida or in the precincts of Rosebud. I wish they did. 
I have done my best to send them there, and they have 
refused to go. They have preferred to live in some city 
which is ruled by people who had never heard of America 
a generation ago. They prefer to have their straw- 
berries and green peas twenty-four hours from the vines. 
Very well, I cannot help that, and I will not try to, 
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But I will humbly suggest that for them all this about 
the telephone and the microphone and the ohms and 
the volts is a parable written for their benefit. Dear 
Aminadab or dear Bathshebah, regard the parable as 
meant for you in the seventh story of an approved 
apartment house. For it would be better for you,— 
Aminadab would’ be a better man and Bathshebah 
would be a better woman if either of them or both of 
them extended the wires, seen or unseen, which connect 
them with that very city of their life, with the people 
in other apartments or tenement houses or attics or 
cellars in that particular city where they live. Tell 
me, Bathshebah, if you dare, how many people there 
are within two miles of you whose burdens you are bear- 
ing. Tell me, Aminadab, if you dare, how much you 
know of that little curly-haired Gershom who runs 
your errands at the office. I think I shall do some good 
to God and to man if I can persuade you to stretch a wire 
of the right kind to Gershom’s house. 
Really it is for this extension of the magic and majesty 
of the word ‘‘together”’ that we organize churches and 
settlement houses and clubs and alliances and sodalities 
and fraternities and confraternities. And really all the 
people who are sulky and lonely and high and mighty 
and too humble in town life need to be quickened and 
scolded and encouraged in laying wires in domains where 
there are no patents, God knows, to hinder them. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


O Truth who art Eternity, and Love who art Truth, 
and Eternity who art Love: Thou art my God: to 
Thee do I cry night and day!—Saint Augustine. 


5d 


‘‘He that loseth his life, the same shall find it.’ That 
is life, the spirit of losing all for Love’s sake. That is 
the soul’s life, which alone is blessedness and heaven.— 


F. W. Robertson. 
st 


O heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat; 
O hands, be swift to do; 
_ O lips, be sweet. 
—Mary Frances Butts. 


It is written, ‘‘To serve God and live to him is easy 
to him who doeth it.’”’ Truly, it is so to him who doth 
it for love, but it is hard and wearisome to him who doth 
it for hire. But God rejoiceth more over one man who 
truly loveth than over a thousand hirelings.—Theologia 


Germanica. 
Pd 


Lord, who art gracious to them that wait on thee, 
be our arm of strength every morning. Grant us day 
by day quietness and peace, while we follow those al- 
ready called to their rest. Perfect thy strength in 
our weakness, and let thy grace be sufficient for us.— 


Rowland Williams. 
we 


The dimness we deplore no travelling would cure: the 
most perfect of observatories will not serve the blind. 
We carry our darkness with us; and, instead of wandering 
to fresh scenes, and blaming our planetary atmosphere, 
and flying over creation for a purer air, it behooves us, 
in simple faith, to sit by our own wayside and cry, ‘Lord, 
that we may receive our sight.” — James Martineau. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The Protestant situation in France is 
painfully interesting. As we noted in a 
previous communication to the Christian 
Register, the official synod of the Reformed 
Church of France, held recently at Orleans, 
refused, by a vote of sixty to forty, to re- 
unite all parties in the Huguenot body by 
accepting the conciliatory overtures of the 
liberal minority, made with this end in view. 
Accordingly, conservatives and liberals have 


proceeded to organize separately under 
the new law. But a new complication 
has arisen. The minority at Orleans, count- 


ing forty votes and representing the mod- 
erately orthodox, or Broad Church, element, 
refuses to be bound by the action of the 
majority of their synod. It declares that 
action to be both unwise and unchristian, 
leading not only to schism, but to chaos. 
It is convinced that the general sentiment of 
the French Protestants is opposed to any 
such division, and desires that the Reformed 
Church reconstitute itself as one united 
body under the new law. Therefore it has 
made an appeal to the churches, and asks 
them to elect to the new general assembly 
of Protestants men of liberal sympathies 
intent on reconciling and ‘uniting the Church. 
The radical wing under these circumstances 
has called a halt in its movement for an in- 
dependent church on progressive and prac- 
tically Unitarian lines. It numbers thirty- 
two consistories, with about two hundred con- 
gregations. If this element were to unite 
with the moderates, it would control the 
coming assembly. In that case,’ however, 
the ultra orthodox party-would be likely 
to secede. As it claims to be the official 
Protestant body, it might be able to carry 
with it the machinery and property of the 
Reformed Church, which would seriously 
cripple the Broad Church element. It 
remains to be seen what will be the out- 
come. Meanwhile the individual churches 
are busily engaged in reorganizing themselves 
under the new church laws concerning re- 
ligious associations. 

In Germany the authorities continue 
their repressive policy against the liberal 
pastors in the State Church. The instances 
grow more numerous in which the official 
synods refuse to ratify the choice of liberal 
ministers by the congregations. One such 
Fall (case) succeeds another. ‘The latest 
is the Fall Roemer, in which the candidate 
of that name was chosen as pastor by the 
overwhelming vote of a church in Rem- 
scheid, an important manufacturing town 
in the Rhine Valley. Five dissidents, one 
of them a clergyman, lodged a protest with 
the official synod because of the pronouncedly 
Unitarian sentiments of the candidate. 
The synodal authorities took the same 
view of the matter. Basing their action on 
an obsolete paragraph in an ordinance of 
1835, they refused to ratify the appointment. 
This is only one of scores of such cases. 
But the time is past when such arbitrary 
acts are borne without protest by the people. 
The revered Pastor Fischer in Berlin, for 
having delivered last year a free and brave 
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address at the congress’ of the Protestanten- 
verein (or association of religious liberals), 
was rudely reprimanded by the Lutheran 
Church authorities, and threatened with 
a loss of his position and pension. A storm 
of indignation arose in. the community. A 
monster mass meeting. was held in Berlin 
and addressed by prominent clergymen and 
laity, the speech of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer 
being especially sane and strong. This 
address has been printed, with the others, 
in tract form, and circulated all over Ger- 
many. ‘The authorities were cowed for the 
time, and did not dare to proceed to ex- 
tremes. The Protestantenverein in Berlin 
doubled its membership within a few weeks. 

Similarly in the case of Roemer, A mass 
meeting of a thousand parishioners was held 
in the largest hall in Remschied. Every- 
body of any social and intellectual weight 
in the town was present. Addresses were 
delivered and resolutions adopted, vigorously 
protesting against the’ action of the official 
board as a serious infringement on congre- 
gational freedom and Protestant principles. 
On the 18th of January another great meet- 
ing of Protestants was held, this time in 
Cologne, the capital of the Rhine district. 
From all sides large delegations of liberally 
minded men (women are not yet accorded 
a vote in church affairs in Germany) poured 
into the city. From Remscheid a special, 
or Roemer, train had been provided. The 
great hall proved too small to hold the gath- 
ering, and hundreds were turned away. Ad- 
dresses were made by Profs. Geffcken and 
Grafe, Pastor Jatho of Cologne, himself a 
recent victim of the authorities, and several 
others. The rights of the congregation were 
maintained and the priniples of liberal Chris- 
tianity eloquently vindicated. 

These incidents should be of interest to 
us because the views of religion and church 
life upheld so bravely by these German rep- 
resentatives of modern and scientific thought 
are precisely similar to those of the Uni- 
tarians in this country, In all but the 
name they are Unitarians, and constitute 
a large and growing part of the membership 
of the evangelical churches.. Whatever ad- 
miration and praise may be accorded the 
reign of Emperor William II., in its treat- 
ment of academic and religious freedom 
it will always be recalled as one of the dark- 
est eras in the history of Germany. 


Literature. 


JESUS AND THE PROPHETS. By Charles S. 
Macfarland, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. pp. xvi, 249.—With religious 
enthusiasm and critical method Dr. Mac- 
farland, pastor of a Congregational church in 
Malden, undertakes to determine the exact 
value which Old Testament Scriptures had 
for Jesus. He studies in detail the citations 
ascribed to Jesus, giving a literal translation 
of the Hebrew original and Septuagint ver- 
sion, and comparing Jesus’ use of the passage 
with the strict exegesis of the original. It 
seems evident to Dr. Macfarland that Jesus 
did not value all scriptures alike, that from 
natural affinity he used the prophets most 
frequently, and that he used them for truth, 
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and not for prediction. Where older works 
written under dogmatic influence would 
speak of Jesus as abrogating the older reve- 
lation by divine authority, Dr. Macfarland 
speaks of Jesus maintaining his spiritual in- 
dependence of the letter of the prophets. In 
such a use Jesus. transcended his age and the 
mechanical use of prophecy afterward estab- 
lished by the Church. His express opposition 
to a literalizing and undiscriminating use of 
Scripture is used to justify the modern critic. 
One interest of this excellent and careful 
study is in the effort to determine how Jesus 
viewed his own mission. In only four pas- 
sages does Jesus apply prophetic passages to 
himself, and then as illustrations rather than 
prediction. ‘In none of these four instances 
does Jesus in any way whatever suggest that 
the passages had anything to do with him 
in their original meaning.’’ This observa- 
tion leads to an interesting conclusion:. Jesus 
regarded himself as the Messiah of the Old 
Testament, but he did not conceive Messiah- 
ship by the aid of prophetic descriptions. 
The nature of his conception was determined 
by his own spiritual nature. To the reviewer 
this conclusion is not wholly tenable. It 
seems to be forgotten that the Messiahship 
claimed by Jesus was an office in the future 
veiled by intervening disaster and death. 
Just because it was trust, and not sight, 
Jesus seems to expect a more literal fulfil- 
ment of prophecies on which his trust in 
triumph leaned. ' 


Joun Fiske. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents; 
postpaid, 80 cents.—This is one of the series 
of Beacon Biographies of Eminent Amer- 
icans. It is an admirable sketch, and is the 
best thing we know to put into the hands 
of one who, with little time to read, wishes 
to know what manner of man John Fiske 
was, how he lived,and what he did. It has 
the advantage and also the disadvantage 
of being written by a man who, although 
not a classmate of Fiske, was a contem- 
porary in Harvard College, heard the talk 
about him, and knew something of his early 
fortunes, as all students of Harvard College 
did in those days. The present writer, 
being of that number, cannot altogether 
agree with the strictures made upon the ad- 
ministration of the college at that time. 
It is the fashion to attribute to Dr. Hill 
and the faculty of those days qualities and 
policies of which they were unconscious and 
innocent. Fiske, in his early youth, was 
a somewhat callow iconoclast, and what he 
was afterward to be did not then appear. 
He not only sought the truth and tried to 
speak it, but he spoke it sometimes without 
discretion. He smashed idols, but he did 
not do it in a way that commended itself 
to such men as Hill, Peirce, and Agassiz, 
three colleagues and friends of remarkable 
gifts and learning, who were not ready to 
accept the doctrine of evolution, which was 
at that time very candidly but discreetly 
studied by Profs: Asa Gray and Jeffries 
Wyman, Probably even these two, who 
afterward became advocates of Darwinism, 
would have been unwilling at that time to 
put John Fiske forward as their advocate 
in the college faculty. FiskeZchose'his own 
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ground, adopted the style that suited him 
best, and, like a brave man, took the con- 
sequences. He was not the same man he 
became twenty years later, when he shone 
forth as, at that time, the best exponent 
of the cosmic philosophy in England and 
America. This sketch is almost a_ perfect 
work of art, with the exception named, and 
is a book to be commended to all students. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILWAY 
Rates. By Hugo Richard Meyer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—Prof. 
Meyer, of the University of Chicago, is a 
conyert to a policy of strict non-interfer- 
ence by the State with railways, having 
previously had ‘‘a strong bias in favor of 
State intervention in industry.” He has 
studied the experience of our own country, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, and Australia. Such a survey, made 
by a man of Prof. Meyer’s ability, could 
not fail to. have value as an argument for 
the negative. It would have much more 
value if the reader could trust the author’s 
fair-mindedness. Unfortunately, the feel- 
ing among many liberal economists is that 
Prof. H. R. Meyer has a violently partisan 
disposition, and cannot be considered a 
trustworthy guide in disputed matters, 
Prof. B. H. Meyer, recently of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, holds opposite views on 
the subject of governmental rate regula- 
tion; and he maintained these vigorously 
against the Chicago professor at the recent 
session of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation at Baltimore. When Meyers dis- 
agree, the ordinary man may have to de- 
cide for himself! Suffice it to say here that 
Prof. H. R. Meyer’s book must be read 
with alertness and quoted with caution as 
an authority. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. By Rev. 
Leighton Pullan, M.A. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. pp. vii, 452.—The 
Church of the Fathers is the second volume 
of a projected series, entitled ‘“The Church 
Universal,’ under the editorship of Rev. 
W.H. Hutton, B.D. It is a small and read- 
able book, beginning with the second cen- 
tury and ending with 461 a.p., the probable 
date of Saint Patrick’s death. The book 
is written with knowledge and is well con- 
structed; So far forth it is useful for stu- 
dents desiring a body of facts in clear nar- 
ration, It is also written with prejudice. 
To persons who were not in the main line 
of church development terms like ‘“pre- 
tence,’ “audacity,’’ “falsehood,” are ap- 
plied, and for some of the fathers who lived 
too early to be strictly orthodox there is an 
effort to maintain pious charity. The pur- 
pose of the book is not to train to histori- 
cal science, but to lend some knowledge to 
ecclesiastics. 


THE PuHysicaL NATURE OF THE CHILD. 
By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 90 cents.—This 
isa new edition of a book which has proved 
its merits by continuous use in the hands of 
teachers and parents. The suggestions and 
directions given are plain, practical, and such 
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as have the approval of expert psycholo- 
gists and others. One department may per- 
haps need revising in the test for deaf- 
ness which is made by the ticking of a watch. 
We recently heard an expert aurist say, 
“We do not care a rap for that test.” 


Micky. By Olin L. Lyman. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25——This is a 
strange, wild record of an episode in the life 
of an Irishman, genius, journalist, and dip- 
lomat. Political rascality, journalistic en- 
terprise, slang, the delirium of drink, and a 
tender love-story are mingled in a narrative 
of singular effectiveness and power. How 
the fathers eat sour grapes and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge is illustrated 
in this sad story with many effective touches. 
As a temperance lecture, it could not be 
surpassed, although there is not a word of 
preaching in the book. 


Miscellaneous. 


The thirty-first series of Sermons on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons are now 
ready for the year of 1906. ‘These brief 
studies are by leading orthodox clergymen, 
and are published by the Pilgrim Press. 
They follow the assigned lessons, and are 
helpful and suggestive for the teachers. 


Oliver Ditson Company issue in their 
Musicians Library Series an important set 
of books, planned to receive from time to 
time interesting additions until the entire 
range of music of living interest, exclusive 
of choral and orchestral, has been covered. 
They are edited by authorities on the va- 
rious subjects and afford excellent means 
for intelligent study. The volumes may be 
had either in cloth or paper, at the price, 
respectively of $2.50 and $1.50. 


Herbert Brown, by O. B, Whitaker, is “a 
moral and religious story,” published by 
M. A. Donahue of Chicago. It is written in 
the interests of Christian unity and describes 
not only the efforts of the hero to join a 
church, the creed of which he could find 
reasonably intelligible and in accordance with 
Bible teachings, but also his trial on the ac- 
cusation of arson and a love interest some- 
what complicated by the suspicion that 
brought about his arrest. The story ends 
with his complete justification and happiness. 


Lohengrin, Wagner’s music-drama, has 
been retold in English verse by Oliver Huckel, 
who thus follows up the success of his earlier 
attempt to translate Parsifal in the same 
way. This is not a libretto for the music, 
but the spirit of the original text given in a 
free version in narrative form with blank 
verse. Mr. Huckel is himself a poet, and 
well adapted by nature, taste, and training 
for the task which he has here set before 
himself. He has attained therein no small 
measure of success. The book is published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., with an in- 
teresting introduction and illustrations. 


William B. Forbush has written, and 
Funk & Wagnalls have published, The Boy’s 
Life of Christ. ($1.25 net.) Its aim is to 
deal simply with Jesus as the boy’s hero, 
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presenting the successive events, as vividly 
as possible, in a way not dissimilar from that 
in which the life of Lincoln or Washington 
might be told for young readers. It begins, 
for instance, with a scene of play among 
the Jewish children, in which Jesus was 
recognized leader, leading off ‘‘a jolly, 
prancing procession of boys,” as he plays 
the part of bridegroom at a wedding. Es- 
pecial effort has been given to the social and 
geographical setting. 


Among the books about peace found on 
the lists of Ginn & Co. is War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ, by David 
Low Dodge, to whom belongs the honor 
of having written the first pamphlets pub- 
lished in America directed against the war 
system of nations, and of having founded 
the first peace society in the world. The 
pamphlet for which this book is named, 
and another, still earlier, called ‘“‘The Me- 
diator’s Kingdom not of this World,” ap- 
peared respectively ‘in 1809 and 1812, and 
are now put together in this significant 
volume. Mr. Edwin D. Mead has. supplied 
the introduction, telling the story of Mr. 
Dodge’s life and reviewing his pioneer efforts 
in the interests of world peace. 


Books Received. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. New York. 
The Prophets and the Promise. By Rev. Willis Judson 
Beecher, D.D._ $2. 
A Young Man’s Religion and his father’s Faith. By N. 
McGee Waters. go cents. 


The Inward Light. By Amory H. Bradford. $1.20. 

Vital Questions. By Henry D. Chapin. $1. 

The Happy Life. By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 75 cents. 

The Life that Counts. By Samuel Valentine Cole. «75 
cents. 

Greatness in Literature. By W.P. Trent. $1.20. 


An Emerson Calendar. Edited by Huntington Smith. 


o cents, 
The Inner Life. By J. R. Miller,D.D. 50 cents. 
When the Song Begins. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 8s cents. 
Faith and Life. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 30 cents. 
Is Lite Worth Living? By Frederick-Lynch. 30 cents. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By J. R. Miller. 30 cents. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Problem of the Old Testament. Considered with 
pecsench to recent criticism. By James Orr, D.D. 
1.50. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Bur- 
man Foster. $4. 
From Press of Lefavor-Tower Company, Portland, Me. 
Romances of the California Mission Days. By Elizabeth 
Gore Miller. Illustrated. Paper cover, 75 cents. 


Important 
Temperance Publications. 


7. Intemperance inits Relation to Social 
Ills. By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Its intimate bearing through weakened body and will on 
licentiousness, gambling, crime, pauperism, transmitted 
defects ; social means of lessening intemperance. 


14. What converted me. 
By CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Taking the side which really strives for temperance; sac- 


rifice of personal pleasure for the general good; the benefi- 
cent result of total abstinence ; the sense of duty. 


19. What might have saved Jamie. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
The right influence of the true home; removal of public 
temptation ; strong friends as body guards; imaginative 
sympathy. 


Please order by number only, not by title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
2g Beacon Street, Boston, 
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The Baby’s Bubble. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Heigh-ho! A bubble the baby blew! 
Breeze, chuckling, caught it. Away it flew! 
Baby ran chasing in wild delight, 

Hands out to catch it, but swift its flight. 
Mischievous breeze sent it fast and high. 
Bubble was gleaming the blue of the sky, 
Glintings of gold and the green of trees. 
Hitherly, thitherly, ruddered the breeze. 
Dear little baby was breathless, but, oh, 
Wasn’t it fun to be rollicking so? 
Mischievous breeze had it planned, I suppose. 
Bubble fell breaking on baby’s wee nose. 


The Faith of a Child. 


Mary Elizabeth stroked the neck of the 
little white horse with timid, tentative 
fingers, as if she feared that at her touch this 
fairy steed might unfold hidden wings and 
fly forever beyond mortal ken. The more 
prosaic admiration of a fat, rosy little maid 
at her side voiced itself loudly, enthusiasti- 
cally; but the Boy was not satisfied. 

“Grandad gave him to me,’’ he announced 
proudly. Then, eying a downcast face 
keenly, he continued, tentatively, ‘‘I’ve 
the best grandfather in all this town.” 

Instantly every drop of blood in Mary 
Elizabeth’s loyal heart flashed into her 
cheeks. 


“Vou haven’t—mine’s the best!” she 
cried. 
“Huh!” retorted the Boy, scornfully. 


““My grandfather was a contractor in the 
army, an’ yours is nothin’ but a musician. 
An’ we don’t none of us like his pieces, 
neither.”’ 

Mr. Courtnay Owen, a composer of class- 
ical music, in very truth fell far below the 
village standard of a successful man. When 
rumors of his somewhat more than national 
reputation reached the ears of his fellow- 
citizens, they were wont to demand of each 
other in wide-eyed amazement, ‘“‘What in 
time can folks find to like in them meachin’ 
kind o’ pieces without a mite o’ tune to’em ?” 
While the army contractor, having by more 
than dubious methods amassed a large fort- 
une during the Civil War, stood high in 
popular esteem as a man of financial ability. 

Mary Elizabeth hung her head. She her- 
self did not much care for classical music, and 
her whole soul rebelled at the limitations 
of genius. Why, oh, why was her grand- 
father unable to write such a song as the one 
she had heard at the circus the other day? 
The pathos of it had affected Mary Eliza- 
beth to the verge of tears, and ever since 
the village had resounded to the plaintive 
strains of 


“Tl never kiss my love again 
Behind the kitchen door.” 


“W-ell,” faltered Mary Elizabeth at last, 
“maybe my grandfather isn’t so smart as 
yours, but he’s a lot kinder. Mercy, I just 
guess he is!’’ she exclaimed, inspired by a 
sudden recollection. ‘‘I just guess my 
grandfather’d never whip me the way yours 
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did you the day you broke the parlor win- 


dow, playin’ ball.” 


She shuddered as she recalled a scene of 
which she had been a terrified spectator, 
when a furious, purple-faced man had laid 
his stick across the Boy’s cowering shoulders. 

“Pooh, that was nothin’,” the Boy re- 
turned, nonchalantly, ‘An’, anyhow, I'll 
bet your grandfather’d do the same to you 
if you broke one of his’n. But girls are such 
’fraid cats they never get into mischief.” 

“He wouldn’t!” flashed Mary Elizabeth, 
“T couldn’t be so naughty that my grand- 
father wouldn’t love me. If I broke every 
one of his windows, he’d be just as kind as 
ever.” 

“Dare you to, an’ double dare,’’ yelled the 
Boy, tauntingly. 

For an instant Mary Elizabeth hesitated. 

‘OFyaid cat! ’fraid cat! You know he’d 
wallup you, good an’ plenty,’’ jeered her tor- 
mentor. ; 

Without a word Mary Elizabeth turned and 
led the way through the old-fashioned 
garden where she and Nellie Ingraham had 
played so happily all the summer day. They 
had set a trap for the brown bees in the guise 
of a quaint lacquered box filled with fragrant 
blossoms, fondly hoping to obtain thereby 
rich stores of luscious honey; they had made 
“ladies” of crimson hollyhocks, wreaths of 
purple larkspur, and had buried their laugh- 
ing faces so deep in the hearts of the white 
lilies that their inquisitive little noses looked 
as if they had felt the golden touch of King 
Midas. 

Now Nellie clutched the brief skirts of 
her friend, beseeching her with tears to 
desist from her rash purpose; but there 
was no one else to interfere, for all the grown- 
ups, including the servants, had gone to 
attend the funeral of a neighbor, as was the 
simple village custom, 

With passionate determination Mary Eliza- 
beth picked up a large stone and sent it crash- 
ing through one of the cellar windows. 
Even the Boy stood aghast as the sound of 
breaking glass smote the peaceful air of 
the deserted neighborhood. But Mary Eliza- 
beth, her soft lips firmly compressed, con- 
tinued her work of destruction with fanatical 
eagerness. The cellar windows were in 
ruins and she had just sent a particularly 
heavy missile hurtling through the bow- 
window of the library when the horrified 
countenance of Katy, the cook, who had 
hastened home in advance of the rest, ap- 
peared above the hedge that separated the 
two gardens, 

“May the Lord look down in pity on us 
this day!” she wailed, swooping down upon 
the culprit and seizing her by the arm. 

The Boy threw himself into his saddle 
and melted away as swiftly as if the little 
white horse had been indeed a winged 
Pegasus; Nellie Ingraham fled across the 
street sobbing violently; while Katy hauled 
home her charge and locked her into the 
attic, a place whose dim and shadowy recesses 
were eminently fitted to bring the criminal 
to a sense of the enormity of her guilt. 

But Mary Elizabeth, ‘‘her mind conscious 
of rectitude,” remained obdurate even when 
confronted by a tearful mother and an irate 
father, although with the inarticulateness 
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of childhood she failed lamentably in her 
attempt to explain the motive that had 
prompted the commission of her fell deed. 

“‘O Mary Elizabeth, don’t tell me that you 
broke those windows just because your 
grandfather is so kind and good that you 
believed he wouldn’t punish you!” implored 
Mrs. Carr, in helpless amaze. 

“Tf ever a child deserved a whipping it 
is you, Mary Elizabeth,” Mr. Carr declared 
sternly. ‘‘I only hope your grandfather 
will agree with me; but we’ve promised to 
leave your punishment to him, and he wishes 
to see you at once.” 

The culprit with downcast head retraced 
her steps along the box-bordered garden walks. 
But the tall white lilies seemed to turn aside 
as she passed, the crimson hollyhocks and 
purple larkspur no longer nodded gayly to 
her, begging to be gathered. 

For, when one has sinned, even the flowers 
refuse consolation to the sinner, and turn 
toward smiling faces rather than to those 
from whose eyes a scalding tear may fall 
to dim their beauty. So Mary Elizabeth 
went her sorrowful way without one healing 
touch from the satiny petals of her fair- 
weather friends, and entered a white cottage, 
where she found the old housekeeper, hith- 
erto one of her warmest admirers, ostenta- - 
tiously sweeping up fragments of broken 
glass. 

“It’s lucky fer you, miss,” snorted Miss 
Durbin, angrily, ‘‘that there ain’t no bears 
round here sech as there was in the time o’ 
Elijer; fer them children that got et up was 
saints an’ angels sot up agin a little gal 
that’s broke the winders of the best gran’ther 
that ever lived on earth. Him that never 
laid a finger on her in all her tantrums!”’ 

“That’s why I did it,” said Mary Eliza- 
beth, stonily. 

Amazement banished every particle of ex- 
pression from Miss Durbin’s winter-apple 
face as she gasped, feebly, ‘‘Well, if I die 
I must say” — , 

Then, recovering from the shock of listen- 
ing to such a brazen confession of depravity, 
she added with startling energy:— 

“V’ve cut a good stout switch from that 
willer out there, an’ I’ve laid it handy by 
your gran’ther’s elber; ’n, ef he don’t make 
no use of it this time, it seems as ef give up 
I should.” 

Mary Elizabeth quailed. Not that she 
feared the physical pain,—for the blood of 
generations of soldiers flowed through her 
veins,—but she felt that, if she were obliged 
to confess to the Boy that her grandfather 
had failed her trust, life henceforth would be a 
desert. Blind and dizzy with apprehension, 
she crossed the hall and entered the quiet, 
shady room where her judge awaited her. 
A hand was outstretched to her as she stood 
trembling on the threshold. 

“Now, Mary Elizabeth,” said a kind old 
voice, ‘‘come and tell grandfather all about 
ita? 

At the sight of the shrunken figure in the 
great armchair, the ice that had gathered 
about the queer, loyal little heart gave way, 
and Mary Elizabeth was in her grandfather’s 
arms, sobbing tempestuously as with a 
world of delicate patience he drew the story 
from her. 
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A little later Miss Durbin was displeased 
to hear the soothing notes of a cradle hymn 
wafted from the chamber of justice, where 
a poor little penitent, exhausted by weeping, 
had been laid on a worn old couch and bidden 
to rest, shrived and forgiven. 

It was not long before the brown eyes 
drooped and the child slept. But from the 
parted lips still came deep-drawn, quivering 
breaths; for in her dreams Mary Elizabeth 
was wandering through a bleak world strewn 
with shattered glass that cut her tender feet, 
while dear familiar forms stood aloof with 
stern, averted faces. But, as the musician 
played softly, steadily on, the pitiful sobs 
ceased, and Mary Elizabeth smiled in her 
sleep; for to her there had come a vision 
of an old man resting his wrinkled cheek on 
the brown breast of a Cremona. In_ his 
_ heart was love unchangeable, and in his 

faded eyes the look of one who understood.— 
Mary Barrett Howard, in the Interior. 


Walnuts. 


BY M. E. MERRILL. 


These nuts belong to a grand old family 
“Juglans” by name, which means nuts of 
Jupiter, who was said to be the god of 
thunder-bolts. 

There are three species native to America, 
which have many varieties, or, as one might 
say ‘‘relations.’’ Some are well known to 
you, whether living in the country or city; 
others are but little known, except to country 
boys and squirrels; a few kinds are so dis- 
agreeable, neither boy nor squirrel cares to 
know them or to eat them. 

One species are called walnuts and another 
called hickories. They can be known by 
their husks, the walnut husk clinging to 
and drying on the nut, the hickory husk 
breaking apart at its seams and falling off. 
The walnut husk is also spongy and has a 
strong odor. 

There is one kind not often found called 
the nutmeg walnut, which looks and smells 
very spicy as the husk opens and falls, and 
is a dark mottled brown when ripe. 

Another, the black walnut of Texas and 
Arizona, grows more like a shrub, has a very 
small nut, with very thick shell, the kernel 
no larger than a pea. 

The butternut, also a kind of walnut, a 
near relative of the grand old family the 
ae Juglans.” 

The hickories are of many kinds, also, and 
the most known and liked. The very best 
one to eat is called the shellbark, sometimes 
shagbark, from the rough, shaggy bark of 
the tree. It is a large nut, the husk deeply 
seamed into three or four parts. This nut 
is a great favorite in New England towns. 
They cannot raise enough to satisfy the ap- 
petite for them, so they are sent from other 
States in large quantities. 

The shellbark has the thinnest shell, 
the largest, sweetest kernel, somewhat oily, 
but very wholesome, 

Now it is used in many ways, formerly 
unknown and untried, such as nut cake, nut 
candy, salted walnuts, nut bread. They 
used to be served with raisins and wine at 
dessert or in the evening. 
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Hickories (a name supposed to be an Indian | 


one) grow in almost every State except the 
most Southern. Many kinds not so good 
are: the mocker-nut, with a very thick shell, 
hard to pick out and not very sweet; the 
pig-nut, a pear-shaped kind with bitter 
taste; the bitter-nut, so very disagreeable 
that mice, squirrels, and even boys refuse 
to eat it. 

Indians used the bark and husks of hicko- 
ties to make a bright yellow color for stain- 
ing or coloring things. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure among wal- 
nuts and hickories is the ‘‘gathering’’ in the 
brisk, crisp, autumn days, with a merry party 
armed with pails and flails, to beat about the 
trees in woods and fields, until we have more 
than we can carry home, so leaving a harvest 
for the prudent squirrel to gather in, We 
must beat ‘‘wisely,’’ not ‘‘too well,’ or we 
ntight so injure the trees that we should find 
small rewards next year. 


A Slow Accommodation. 


There are fast trains without number to the land of Happy 
Slumber, 
And swiftly through the twilight do they fly; 
But the slow accommodation, one that stops at every station, 
Is the one we like the best, my dear and I. 
There’s a chair-car in connection, always going our di- 
rection, 
And as sounds the warning whistle, ‘“‘ Whit to whoo-oo!” 
Off come tiny shoe and stocking, and we’re rocking, rock- 
ing, rocking, 
In our little private section built for two. 
There’s a wait about a minute, for a solo by Miss Linnet, 
Or a concert by the tree-toads ’mid the leaves; 
Or we lean far out to follow some belated homing swallow, 
Speeding swiftly to its nest beneath the eaves. 
Thus at last, with loving parlance, draw we near the 
Bridge of Silence, 
And the Moonman swings his lantern round the bend. 
Then we slower go and slower, and a little head droops 
lower, 
For the bridge once crossed, we’ve reached our journey’s 
end. 
There are fast trains without number to the land of Happy 
Slumber, 
And swiftly through the twilight do they fly; 
But the slow accommodation, one that stops at every 
station, 
Is the one that we like best, my dear and I. 
—Pauline Frances Camp. 


London Children’s Bill of Fare. 


The decision of the London Board of 
Education that children under five ought 
not to be sent to school is on the safe side, 
although much adverse criticism has been 
poured upon it, says an English paper. By 
way of answer to these critics the board 
has just issued a volume containing a mem- 
orandum by their chief inspector of elemen- | 
tary schools, and reports by five women | 
inspectors, who had been instructed to in- 
quire into the whole matter. The chief 
inspector’s summary verdict is that ‘‘there 


is no intellectual advantage from school 
instruction under five,” and ‘‘that unsuita- | 
ble rather than insufficient feeding is respon- | 
sible for sickly children.”” With reference | 
to this latter point there is a curious table! 
furnished by one of the women inspectors, | 
giving the choice of forty-six children who | 
were asked what they would buy for din- | 
ner if provided with a penny and told to} 
purchase it themselves. ) 
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Thirteen chose fish and potatoes; five, 
fish only; five, potatoes only; two, peas and 
potatoes; three, pease pudding; five, soups; 
two, meat and potatoes; four, pudding; 
one, Christmas pudding; one, apple pie; 
one, jam roll; one, jam tart; one, rice; one, 
cheese; one, apples. 

Pickles and even raw onions figure largely 
in the diet of the slum children of London, 
and for this the ignorance of the mothers 
is clearly to blame. 

At present many parents seem to need 
education far more even than the children. 


Baby Ben’s Friends. 


Little Ben liked horses, and had no fear 
of them. White Nan was his pet; but she 
was very gentle, and would let him play 
around her without doing any harm. 

When the new spirited horse, Dandy, 
came, no one was allowed to drive him but 
the coachman, for he had broken a carriage 
the day before, and had to be held and quieted 
by two men; but no one thought to tell 
baby Ben this. 

Everybody was 


laughing when Susie 


rushed in and said, ‘‘Babe is leading Dandy 


out to water.” 

All rushed to the window and saw the 
happy little fellow trotting along ahead of 
a very quiet-looking horse, but it was the 
very same ‘‘Dandy”’ that made such a mad 
run the day before. 

After the noble animal had drunk, the 
baby hands, still holding the halter, led 
him back to the barn and tied him in his 
place, and then Bennie came to the house 
satisfied —C. G. Howard, in Youth. 


A little girl in the first grade was asked 
by her father how to spell rat. When she 
had spelled it, he asked her if she could 
spell mouse. “Of course I can, papa. 
You spell it just the same way, only with 
little letters.”—Luttle Chronicle. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a 
big St. Bernard up the road. ‘Where are 
you going to take the dog, my little man?” 
inquired a passer-by. ‘I—I’m going to see 
where—where he wants to go, first,’’ was 
the breathless reply. 


Little William was standing at the window, 
watching an approaching storm. Great, 
black clouds overspread the sky, when sud- 
denly a bright flash of lightning parted 
them for an instant. ‘‘O mamma,” he said, 
“T saw that funder wink!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkisi: 
bath. It should be om every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Letter from California. 


A year ago it fell to my lot to make a 
journey (of which an account was published 
in the Christian Register) to the South, as 
dwellers about San Francisco say when 
they mean Southern California; and this 
year I had again the same pleasant experi- 
ence, with a variation, using a part of the 
Christmas vacation in visiting some of 
the churches and attending the Conference 
at Redlands, preaching everywhere the 
goods news of our theological school, and 
looking in all likely quarters for young men 
to recruit its student body, and for bene- 
factors who might contribute to its treas- 
ury. There is little enough reason why 
one should go South from here even in mid- 
winter, for the light frosts that we have 
are only enough to add the needed vigor 
to the air; and yet the change to the still 
milder atmosphere of Santa Barbara or San 
Diego is not without its charms. In San 
Diego they were complaining bitterly of 
the extremely cold’ weather of the first 
week of the year; for they had had frost 
for several nights in succession, and my 
host lamented that his cucumber vines 
had been nipped, although ripe strawberries 
were to be picked near by in the same 
garden. The coldest weather for years, 
they declared, and much suffering from 
it, although it seemed to me much like a 
New England May. Yet their reproaches 
at the weather were evidently sincere, and 
not merely intended as an apology for the 
climate; for no Boston drayman in Jan- 
uary would wear thicker woollen mittens 
than those I saw on the hands of one of 
the craft in front of our hotel. It may be 
that a climate of perennial June does take 
the resisting power out of the system, 
yet many a man would be willing to pay 
that price for the privilege of living under 
such skies. 

At Santa Barbara, where we stayed over 
for part of a day, it was a pleasure to see 
the beautiful new parish house that friends 
of our cause there have built within the 
past year. It is hard by our beautiful 
stone church, and harmonizes well with it 
in style and materials, while within it has 
every needed convenience for a broadly 
planned church life, and has withal the 
added grace of beauty and good taste, I 
must call it quite the most satisfactory 
parish house I have yet seen, and it will 
doubtless do much to add to the already 
strong hold that our church has in the com- 
munity. It must be a fine satisfaction to 
all friends of our faith travelling to this 
coast to find it so securely planted in some 
of the places they are most likely to visit. A 
Unitarian of good repute about Boston lately 
visited us, looking for a home where he 
might spend the later years of his life free 
from the annual struggle against rigorous 
nature. He had not yet made his deci- 
sion whether it should be Berkeley, Santa 
Barbara, Redlands, or elsewhere; but he 
declared it should at all events not be 
where there was no Unitarian church. We 
will welcome any number more of the same 
surt. 

At Los Angeles, where there have been 
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several years during which anxious friends 
have felt somé apprehension as to the 
church’s ultimate future, it was reassuring 
to hear that the church is thronged every 
Sunday to hear the able and inspiring ser- 
mons of their new minister, Dr. Burt Estes, 
Howard. 
equal to the task of building up a strong 
work about his church, as well as to the 
many calls that are made upon him for 
addresses in the interest of broader and 
better life in the whole community, we may 
look forward with enthusiasm to the fut- 
ure of our cause there. Besides our own 
church at Los Angeles there are three others 
which, though-not calling themselves Uni- 
tarian, yet stand for liberal Christianity 
rather than for orthodoxy: Dr. Thompson’s 
Independent Church of Christ, Mr. Mills’s 
Fellowship, and Dr. Canfield’s Universalist 
church. Neither of the four liberal churches, 
so far as I know, materially narrows the 
field of the others; and this fact tends to 
confirm a strong conviction of mine that, 
given competent leaders, with right endow- 
ments of spirit, enforced by the most thor- 
ough training that schools can give, we 
might easily multiply and strengthen our 
churches in every large centre. 

At San Diego, where I had the privilege 
of preaching on Sunday, and where the 
reverent attention of the people and the 
whole atmosphere of the congregation as 
I met them afterward, testified to the strong 
moulding power of a deeply spiritual min- 
istry, they are looking toward a more sat- 
isfactory future. Since their first church 
building burned down some years since, 
they have worshipped in a hall built on 
leased ground,—very satisfactory, for the 
time being, but far short of their ideal for 
a permanent home. Now they have bought 
a fine lot in a convenient location, and are 
hoping for the time soon to come when they 
can erect upon it such a building as their 
cause deserves. San Diego was for years 
very ‘‘flat,” as they say out here, as the 
result of the collapse of a great boom, 
made yet worse by the financial stringency 
of a dozen years ago. All that is now past 
history: the recovery has been complete, 
the city is again growing healthily, and its 
future is not regarded as at all in question. 
Our church will share in the general prosper- 
ity that is now being experienced. 

From San Diego we went on to Red- 
lands for the Southern California Confer- 
ence. Redlands seems to me, taken for 
all in all, despite its lack of water views, 
to be the most beautiful place in Southern 
California; and I have not seen it at its 
best, either, when the orange-trees are in 
bloom, But I must not be tempted to 
stop over descriptions. You must come 
and see for yourselves; and, when you 
do, not the least of your pleasures will be 
to find how well established our church is 
there. The conference has already been 
briefly reported in the Register. It was the 
first joint conference of Unitarians and 
Universalists held in this part of our coun- 
try, and the union of forces was counted 
on all hands a distinguished success. The 
representatives of the two churches looked 
so much alike, and they spoke and sang and 
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prayed alike, that only an expert could 
have told which was which. The spirit 
throughout was delightful and harmoni- 
ous; and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the ministers present, looking 
toward more such meetings in future. The 
sessions of the conference as a whole were 
on a high plane, and full of practical wis- 
dom and spiritual inspiration. The hos- 
pitality of our hosts was unstinted, extend- 
ing to the permission, freely extended, to 
‘“‘go right to the trees yourselves, and pick 
and eat all the oranges you want.” Re- 
ports from the churches were all in good 
spirit, and an unbroken tone of confidence 
prevailed. Aside from the churches of 
which I have spoken already, Pomona was 
rejoicing in the arrival of its new minister, 
Rev. George H. Rice, lately from Pueblo, 
who did service in California in the early 
nineties, and who is declared by his people 
now to be just the man for the place; and 
Santa Ana reported its work as in better 
‘condition than ever before. 

If we come north of the Tehachapi, the 
mountain pass that separates Southern 
from Central California, we should speak 
first of our church at Fresno, lately bereaved 
of its pastor, Rev. N. A. Haskell, who worked 
indefatigably for the success of our cause 
‘there, and doubtless hastened his own 
death by his anxiety not to be absent from 
his post of duty. Regular services are to 
be provided for once a month until summer, 
while the Sunday-school and the Alliance 
will be maintained without interruption. 
It is hoped that by the beginning of autumn 
Fresno may have both a new church build- 
ing and a new minister. It is a field of re- 
markable possibilities, as well as of no mean 
difficulties; and a minister of the right 
gifts will be bound to achieve great results 
there. 

This letter would be quite too long if I 
undertook to tell of all that is going forward 
in the churches around the Bay. That 
must wait till another time, while I go on to 
speak of the latest developments with re- 
gard to the theological school that we have 
so much at heart on this coast. Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Cutting of Oakland, whose 
generosity, together with that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Davis of San _ Francisco, 
made it possible to open the school here 
last year, have not waited for the expira- 
tion of the proposed five years of experi- 
ment before testifying their faith that the 
future of the school is assured. The re- 
sults thus far achieved have convinced 
them that what has been begun can without 
doubt be continued, and that the school 
already deserves a permanent home of its 
own. They have therefore purchased for 
the school a large house in Berkeley, which 
can easily be fitted up with all necessary 
accommodations for lecture-rooms, library, 
and dormitory, and commons privileges for 
students. This house, which will be fitted 
up for the school and occupied as soon as 
possible, is finely situated on a main street, 
but one block from the university campus. 
It is valued at $10,000. None of the four 
divinity schools at Berkeley has a better 
location or more convenient accommoda- 
tions than we shall have here. Two doors 
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below the school building is our Berkeley 
church, and within the past week members 
of the church have bought the intervening 
building for a parish house. This will be 
used for the present for the various purposes 
of the organizations of the church; but 
eventually it may have to be removed to 
make room for a considerable extension 
of the church building, if the present rate 
of increase in congregations is maintained. 
Numerous evidences of prosperity in the 
Berkeley church might easily be mentioned; 
but the latest is the organization last week 
of a men’s club, with great éclat, and with 
a charter membership of over fifty. Oak- 
land Unitarians are discussing a similar 
action. 

But to return to the school. Aside from 
acquiring a home of its own, it finds its 
funds are growing apace; for Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Davis have recently given $5,000 
toward the endowment of a second chair; 
and Mr. Charles R. Bishop of San Francisco 
has given $500. With the sponsors of the 
school so full of faith in its future, there 
can be no doubt entertained that other 
friends can be found to assist them in pro- 
viding its material needs as fast as they 
become pressing. The greatest anxiety 
we now feel is that which is common to all 
such schools,—that as to men of such char- 
acter and talents as to give them promise 
of high usefulness in the ministry. 

We are looking forward with eagerness 
to the coming visit of the president of the 
American Unitarian Association; and, when 
that has taken place, we shall perhaps have 
even more interesting news to relate than 


that given here. L. M. W. 
Oaxzanp, CAL. 
Samuel Pierpont Langfey. 


In another column the reader will find fit 
notice of the scientific achievements of our 
dear friend Langley, and of the debt which 
the world owes to him for setting it forward 
in more than one way in its knowledge of 
God and in the service of man. 

But, because he was my near personal 
friend, oh, now for nearly fifty years, I do 
not like to let my friends who do not know 
him read this newspaper and think of him 
simply as a man of science. We who loved 
him know that he was the most affectionate 
and tender of men. I will only speak of one 
special illustration of this tenderness,—his 
love for children. There are no more sin- 
cere mourners to-day than boys and girls 
of all ages who recollect the very pleasant 
things he had done for them. I asked a 
near friend of his what books he took with 
him to Aiken, and she said, with a sad smile, 
that he took Andrew Lang’s “Fairy Tales 
for Children.” He did not know what child 
might enjoy them, but he did know that at 
Aiken there would be some child who would 
be glad to read them. I believe I never had 
a half hour’s talk with him that before it was 
over we did not come round to the ‘‘Swiss 
Family Robinson,” whose every word he 
could repeat, and in whose island he was as 
much at home as he was in the streets of 
Boston. 

There is a monument of this love of chil- 
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dren left in the children’s room in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. As you come downstairs 
from his own workroom, there is a children’s 
room with the motto, ‘‘Curiosity is the nurse 
of knowledge.’”’ I think he told me that he 
found this in Aristotle. In that room he 
piled together, with labels which any child 
could understand who could read them, the 
prettiest things in nature, the brightest 
wings, the most highly colored crystals, the 
smallest egg by the side of the largest egg. 
A gigantic kaleidoscope revealed to the ob- 
server gold fishes in a mysterious, wayward 
flight through unknown worlds. No child 
ever entered that charming enclosure but 
he wanted to go thither again. This dear 
room, precious to childhood, ought to be 
maintained as a monument to the great 
astronomer. H. E. H. 


Prof. Samuel P. Langley. 


Prof. Samuel Pierpont Langley, secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, and known as a scientist throughout the 
world, died at Aiken, S.C., on Tuesday, 
February 27. He had a slight stroke of 
paralysis on November 22, which affected 
his right side. He was gradually recovering 
from this attack when, on the advice of his 
physician, he went South to escape the more 
rigorous months of February and March in 
Washington. 

Prof. Langley was born at Roxbury in 
1834. He early showed a keen interest in 
astronomy; but, though he afterward re- 
ceived honorary degrees from various great 
universities, he had no college education. 
After being graduated at a high school, he 
hesitated for several years between the pro- 
fessions of civil engineering and architecture. 
On his return froma two weeks’ trip abroad, 
in 1865, he was appointed an assistant at the 
Harvard Observatory, a position which he 
soon gave up for that of assistant professor 
of mathematics at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

His work in enlarging the Annapolis Ob- 
servatory led to his appointment as director of 
the Allegheny Observatory at the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. This was in 
1867, and he remained director for twenty 
years. During this period he introduced many 
reforms and improvements. In 1870 he be- 
gan his studies in solar physics, a field in 
which he became a recognized authority. He 
was appointed secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1887. The value of his work 
at the institution is well known, but perhaps 
the most popular of his achievements was 
the establishment of the National Zodlogi- 
cal Park. 

Prof. Langley received the degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. Oxford made him a D.C.L. 
and Cambridge a D.Sc. He was a member 
of the French Institute, a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, a trustee of 
the Carnegie Institute, and a member of the 
National Academy of Science, and other 
learned societies. He was elected president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1886. The following year 
he received the gold and silver medals of 
the, American Academy of Arts and Science 
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and the Rumford Medal of the Royal Society 
of England. He was a prolific writer on 
scientific subjects. 

Prof. Langley’s experiments with flying 
machines, for which the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortifications of the War Department 
appropriated $70,000, attracted wide atten- 
tion, and since their failure his health had 
rapidly broken. Prof. Langley never lost 
faith in the possibilities of his machine and 
ascribed the failure to the fact that the ma- 
chine caught on the track from which it was 
propelled by a powerful spring. The machine 
has since been restored and is now at the 
Smithsonian Institution, where some of the 
scientists who assisted Prof. Langley in his 
early work have been at work on it, and are 
said to have reached a point where they are 
prepared to try to fly it again. From boy- 
hood Dr. Langley had been interested in 
aérial flight. This subject he took up seri- 
ously in 1889, two years after coming to the 
head of the Smithsonian Institution; and in 
1891 he published ‘‘Experimentsin Aérody- 
natnics,” followed in 1893 by ‘“‘The Internal 
Work of the Wind.” He began and for 
several years carried on the actual construc- 
tion of flying machines, based on the prin- 
ciples he had developed from studying the 
soaring of birds, until he attained a practical 
success. In 1896, forthe first time, it is be- 
lieved, in history, his aérodromes, wholly 
without gas or any supporting power but 
their steam-engine, made several free flights 
of over a half mile each. 

Prof. Langley obtained for the national 
capital the National Zodlogical Park, which 
is now one of the most highly prized points 
of interest of Washington. 


Thomas Effiott St. John. 


Thomas Elliott St. John died in Brook- 
line, Mass, at the home of his son, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in the afternoon 
of Feb. 25, 1906. He was at the time min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society 
in Eastport, Me., where he was settled in 
1897; but his illness interrupted his min- 
istrations during the fall and winter months 
just passed. 

Mr. St. John was born in Wilton, Conn., 
March 2, 1831. In 1856, at Bristol, Wis., 
he married Henrietta M Knox, who survives 
him. 

His very valuable ministry in Eastport 
crowned a life of stable worth, of sturdy, 
devout character,—a life that disclosed in 
the man himself the natural results of per- 
sonal consecration, and glorified anew the 
type of service offered by a minister pledged 
to freedom of thought and the wider wel- 
fare of the community he livesin. Through 
the somewhat varied experiences of his well- 
rounded career there was always the one 
issue of fine public concern coupled with 
and resulting from a definite personal ideal. 
As minister of the oldest church in East- 
port, as friend of all the people, as superin- 
tendent of schools through most of his resi- 
dence, as president of the Public Library 
Association, as prominent in Masonic orders, 
there was found a full and free expression of 
this man’s native and most useful qualities, 
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In the conferences of the State, both civil 
and religious, his influence was ever a factor 
of power. 

He made his ministry the means of em- 
phasizing manliness, of elevating citizen- 
ship, of exhibiting life in a seriousness that 
leads to larger joy and a sagacity that en- 
nobles the common intercourse of men. It 
was his concern that the people among whom 
he lived should be wiser, happier, and of a 
spiritual strength that could lay hold of 
eternal things. 

Mr. St. John was the son of a blacksmith: 
He was trained for a carpenter, and the skill 
acquired in this industry he maintained 
throughout his whole life, finding for himself 
therein a constant recreation; and, when the 
society at Worcester, whose minister he was, 
built a new church, he himself built and gave 
the pulpit. The desire for a closer intel- 
lectual life led him to be a teacher and then a 
student of medicine at the Eclectic College of 
Medicine in Cincinnati, to which college he 
was later called as professor of anatomy. 
After two years’ service here he entered the 
Universalist ministry. His first settlement 
was at New Bedford, 1859-62, whence he 
was called to the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester. Here he preached from 
1862-66 and again from 1869-79. In the 
interval he was minister of the Church of 
the Redeemer in Chicago. After a short 
pastorate in Auburn, N.Y., he entered the 
Unitarian fellowship, where he had two suc- 
cessful settlements, at Haverhill, Mass., 
the First Parish, 1883-93, and at Eastport. 
In the interval between these pastorates he 
represented Haverhill for two terms in the 
legislature, where he had already served 
the city of Worcester during the Civil War. 

Those who knew best his later years came 
into the harvest which his earlier life had pre- 
pared. ‘There was ever the strong impression 
of poise and quiet self-control, which was 
emphasized by his impressive personal ap- 
pearance. He was found wise in all delibera- 
tions, fertile, but safe in all suggestions, able 
to lead new enthusiasms from their perils to 
their safer paths. In his conduct of religious 
worship there was simplicity, intensity, in- 
spiration. ge Ses 


William H. Fish. 


After an illness of several weeks, Rey. 
William H. Fish died Sunday afternoon, 
February 25, at the house of his son, Rev. 
William H. Fish, Jr., pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Meadville, Pa. Mr. Fish was born 
in Newport, R.I., March 25, 1812. He was 
the oldest minister in our fellowship: had he 
lived, therefore, another month, he would have 
reached his ninety-fourth birthday. He was 
ordained to the Christian ministry at Mill- 
ville, Mass., in 1838, the “charge” at the 
ordination service being given by Rev. Adin 
Ballou, with whom Mr. Fish was closely as- 
sociated for many years. With Mr. Ballou 
and others he founded the Hopedale com- 
munity, which was established for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the principle on which a 
truly Christian society must rest, and he was 
one of the editors of the Practical Chris- 
tian. He also took an active part in the 
anti-slavery struggle that preceded the Civil 
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War, enjoying the confidence and personal 
friendship of William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips and other Abolitionist leaders. 
The most of his life was spent, however, in 
the service of Universalist and Unitarian con- 
gregations in New York and Massachusetts. 

In 1865 he was settled in what was then 
South Scituate, Mass., where he finished his 
active service after twenty years of faithful 
work. He retired in 1885 at the age of 
seventy-three. Since that time he has lived 
in partial retirement with increasing disability 
which resulted in almost total blindness in 
later years, He has maintained a cheerful 
interest in all the affairs of public and social 
life, and was very fond of attendance at 
church or wherever his brethren were as- 
sembled to take council concerning the wel- 
fare of the community. He was fond of re- 
curring to the earlier days when he was as-+ 
sociated with Hosea Ballou in the establish- 
ment of the Hopedale community and in the 
various designs for the betterment of man- 
kind. In the early part of the last century 
a wave of humanitarian feeling, not unlike 
that which is now thrilling the nerves of a 
younger generation, swept through New 
England and seemed likely with communities 
and brotherhoods, phalansteries, and other 
forms of co-operative living, to cause a revo- 
lution in the organization of society. 

In New England and in New York Mr. 
Fish shared the generous enthusiasm of 
some of the noblest men of that generation. 
Without bitterness of feeling or any reaction 
into the pessimism which so often follows the 
disappointment of noble hopes, he learned 
the painful lesson which Tennyson records 
sixty years after his first ‘‘Locksley Hall” 
was written, when he found that progress was 
to be secured with many a backward stream- 
ing curve. 

A friend writes of him: ‘‘Mr. Fish was al- 
ways a faithful disciple, an earnest preacher, 
devoted to Peace, Anti-slavery, Temperance, 
Equal Rights, Rational Religion. He had 
genius for friendship and much enjoyed fel- 
lowship with his brethren. His word was 
for truth, his work was for the common wel- 
fare, his hope was for the best. His memory 
is blessed.” 

The funeral services, conducted by Prof. 
N. P. Gilman, a friend of many years, were 
held in the Unitarian parsonage at Meadville, 
Pa., Tuesday morning, February 27, followed 
by burial at South Scituate, Mass., now know 
as Norwell. 


Work in the Meadville Conference. 


As some word has recently appeared in| 


the Regzster relative to our missionary work, 
it may interest your readers to know some- 
thing of what is being done in the Meadville 
Conference field. 

At Allegheny, Pa., work was begun in 
December by Rev. Thomas Clayton, who has 
recently come to us from the Congregational- 
ists. He has held services in Carnegie Hall 
every Sunday evening since December 1, 
and reports an average attendance for that 
time of 108. Sixty people have signed the 
bond of union of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, whose temporary or- 
ganization he hopes to soon make permanent. 
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At Conneaut, Ohio, work was begun in 
November, and has been carried on under 
the direction of the secretary since. Be- 
sides myself, Messrs. Byrnes of Erie, Simons 
of Cleveland, and Sprague of Dunkirk have 
been the preachers. During the month of 
February Mr. Sprague has had charge and 
reports an average attendance of 35. The 
total expense of carrying on the movement 
is now assumed by the congregation, the 
ministers contributing their services. By 
April 1 Mr. Byrnes of Erie will take the work 
at Conneaut, andit is then hoped to make 
it a permanent adjunct to the Erie Church. 

At Warren, Pa., we started a movement in 
November, of which Dr. J. E Townsend of 
Jamestown, N.Y., has had charge. His 
audiences, though small at first, are now 
averaging from thirtyto forty. As at Con- 
neaut, an organization has been formed; and 
the society raises the $6 per Sunday necessary 
to meet hall rent and travelling expenses. 
There is good reason to believe that the or- 
ganization will take a permanent place in 
the life of that beautiful town. 

At Franklin, Pa., work was begun by Mr. 
W. L. Meaker, a student at the Theological 
School, six weeks ago. It is too early as yet 
to know what the outcome will be; but he 
reports several interested families, and is 
hopeful of success. 

At New Castle, Pa., the movement begun 
a year ago goes forward in spite of the loss 
of several of the leading families, who have 
removed from the city. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, new impetus has 
been given to the movement by the holding 
of evening services. All the services until 
thé last of January had been held in the 
morning. During February, morning and 
evening services have both been held and 
many new people interested. The evening 
audiences during that time have averaged 
sixty. Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland 
conducted four of these services, and his 
strong word has helped to quicken the in- 
terest.’ I took the service on February 25, 
and will continue the evening services 
through March. Meantime the society is 
taking steps to secure a lot, and $800 has been 
subscribed in Youngstown for this purpose 
during February. The Meadville people 
have given $100 toward this fund, ‘and the 
Cleveland Church, through the generosity 
of Mr. L. E. Holden, $100, It seems proper 
to note in this connection that Mr. Holden 
gave $250 to the Allegheny enterprise, there- 
by making that work possible. He has also 
given $100 to be used by his minister in 
travelling expenses for missionary work. 

Word comes from Rey. L. W. Mason of the 
Pittsburgh Church that its members have 
pledged themselves to pay the $600 neces- 
sary to supply good music for the coming 
twelve months for the Allegheny Church. 
This seems a necessary expenditure, because 
the services are held in Carnegie Music Hall, 
where indifferent music would be out of 
place. 

During the month of February the amounts 
raised in cash and pledged for Missionary 
purposes within the bounds of the Con- 
ference amount to $1,857. $600 of this is for 
music for the Allegheny church for the com- 
ing year, $1,000 for the building lot in 
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Youngstown, and the balance for current 
expenses of the various movements and 
the travelling expenses of workers. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing points where it is hoped 
churches may be planted the students at 
Meadville have begun services at two of the 
school-houses in the vicinity. Mr. Otto 
E. Schneider of the Senior class has held 
four services at one school-house, and the 
audiences have grown from 17 to 35. Mr. 
Arthur H. Sargent has opened services at 
another, with an average attendance of 12 
for the two Sundays. I believe this work 
will prove a most valuable experience for the 
men who take it up, and a real boon to the 
country sides where no services are held. 
Leon A. Harvey, Secretary. 


The Richmond (Va.) Chapel. 


The dedicatory services of our chapel 
February 18 were all that the most devout 
Unitarian could wish. The day was perfect, 
the chapel was crowded at both services, and 
Dr. Ames’s sermon was most interesting and 
uplifting. The people listened with the 
most eager attention to every word that 
fell from his lips. Some of the students. 
from the Baptist College were present, 
and tried to arrange with Dr. Ames 
for a chapel service at the College; 
but, as the doctor’s stay with us was 
very short, it could not be done. 
Our visiting friends got decidedly a 
good impression of our faith, purposes, 
and spirit from Dr. Ames’s sermon in 
the morning and his address in the 
evening. The evening service was 
given up to historical sketches of the 
Richmond and Highland Springs work 
and to reports from our Women’s Al- 
liance, all of which were good, show- 
ing the earnest labors of the men and 
women into whose hands have been 
committed the work ofthe church. 
Dr. Ames closed the services with ap- 
propriate remarks, bringing the greetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and of 
the National Alliance. When he stated that 
he brought the greetings of ‘‘fifteen thou- 
sand members of the National Alliance,” it 
made us feel good; for some of the people 
did not know there were that many Unita- 
rians in the country. The doctor reminded 
us that we were making history, and that 
the history must be good. 

We feel very happy in our new home and 
new surroundings. Several families have in- 
dicated their purpose to join us. : 

The chapel was dedicated practically 
free of debt. Some of the furnishings and 
the fence we mean to put around our lot have 
not been provided for, but we mean to raise 
this amount among ourselves. We need an 
ergan very much in our parish room, and 
hope sometime to be able to get one. We 
most earnestly desire to make this church not 
only self-supporting, but the source of help 
to other missionary enterprises. To this end 
we have already begun work, looking to the 
building of a manse. This will be a great 
help to us in many ways. Let me say once 
again we feel deeply grateful to our friends 
for their contributions of money and words 
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Fraternizing. 


Apropos to the fraternity impulses spoken 
of in Register of March 1 this smaller in- 
cident may add an encouraging thought. 
The Universalist Ministerial Association 
of Vermont and Quebec held its second 
annual meeting, February 13 and 14, in 
Bellows Falls, inviting Rev. E. M. H. Abbott, 
pastor of Unity Church, Stowe, to give an 
address on ‘“‘Agencies for the Development 
of the Spiritual Life”’ At this session the 
Universalist ministers present expressed 
an earnest wish to have more Unitarians 
present at the next, and unanimously voted 
to change their name to ‘‘ Universalist and 
Unitarian,” etc. They then elected Dr. J. 
Edward Wright of Montpelier, president, 
who came in for a few hours only, but cheered 
and encouraged us all by his kind, genial 
spirit and the fine spirituality of his well- 
chosen words, It was a pleasant, profitable 
occasion to Vermont’s scattered liberal 
preachers; and, while opinions were freely 
expressed, the delightful spirit of harmony 
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1. Our bond of union consists in that 
inward and personal faith in Jesus Christ 
as our divine Saviour and Lord on which 
all our churches are founded; also in our 
acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the 
inspired source of our faith and the supreme 
standard of Christian truth; and, further, 
in our consent to the teaching of the ancient 
symbols of the undivided Church, and to 
that substance of Christian doctrine which 
is common to the creeds and confessions 
which we have inherited from the past. 
But we humbly depend, as did our fathers, 
on the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit 
to lead us into all the truth. 

2. We believe that God, the Father and 
Lord of all, did send his son Jesus Christ to 
redeem us from sin and death by the perfect 
obedience of his holy will in life, by the sac- 
rifice of himself on the cross, and by his 
glorious resurrection from the dead. 

3. We believe that the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of God and of Christ, moves in the 
hearts of men, calling them through the 
gospel to repentance and faith, awakening 


was undisturbed. Some interest was mani- 
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fested in the compound church at Stowe 
called ‘‘ Unity,” and the suggestion has been 
made (more than once of course) that the | 
two liberal denominations might thus unite | 
and stand as one, while other churches are 
thus seeking to conserve their forces. But 
not as yet, I think. Names are still treas- 
ured things, and names which stand for 
something are not to be readily cast aside. 
But the spirit is greater and more important 
than all these. Let this “run from heart to 
heart and be glorified.” EB. M. H. A. 


The Declaration of Faith. 


We, the representatives of the Congre- 
gational churches, the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, rejoice at this time to enter into 
union with one another, through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the love of Ged 
and for fellowship in the Holy Spirit. In 
this solemn act of faith and obedience toward 
the great Head of the Church, we do most | 
humbly and confidently make confession of 
our faith and heartily renew the consecra-_ 
tion of our lives to him and to the service | 
of mankind. 


in them spiritual sorrow for past sin and 
confidence in the mercy of God, to- 
gether with new desires and a new 
power to obey his will. 

4. We believe that those of the 
sons of men who, hearing God’s call 
of divine love, do heartily put their 
trust in the Saviour whom his love 
provided, are assured by his word of 
his most fatherly forgiveness, of his 
free and perfect favor, of the presence 
of his spirit in their hearts, and of a 
blessed immortality. 

5. We believe that all who are 
through faith the children of God 
constitute the Church of Christ, the 
spiritual body of which he is the head; 
that he has appointed them to pro- 
claim his gospel to all mankind, to 
manifest in their character and con- 
duct the fruit of his spirit; that he has 
granted them freedom to create such offices 
and institutions as may in each generation 
serve unto those ends; and that for the 
comfort of our faith he has given to his 
| Church the sacred ordinances of baptism and 
| the Lord’s Supper. 

6. We believe that, according to Christ’s 
law, men of the Christian faith exist for the 
service of man, not only in holding forth 
the word of life, but in the support of works 
|and institutions of pity and charity, in the 
|maintenance of human freedom, in the de- 
| liverance of all those that are oppressed, in 
the enforcement of civic justice, in the re- 
|buke of all unrighteousness [in promoting 
ithe welfare of all toilers on land and sea, 
and in furthering the unity and peace of 
mankind].* 

Possessed of these convictions, both as 
truths which we do most firmly hold and 
acts of faith which spring from our hearts, 
we do, therefore, in the happy consummation 
}of this union and in the name of all the 
churches which we represent, commit our- 
selves, body, soul, and spirit, to the faith, 
love, and service of him who made us and 


*The clause in brackets was proposed after adjoumn- 
ment of the council and thus far has been approved by 
several delegates, 
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saved us, the everlasting God, our Father, 
Redeemer, and Lord. To him be ascribed 
all praise and dominion and glory, world 
without end. Amen.—Congregationalist. 


To the Nominating Committee for 
1906. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Doubtless every large body carries within 
its ranks both conservative and progressive 
minds, and through the two elements some 
sort of means is obtained and the general 
result is a forward movement. In our 
Association this has long been the case, and 
is now not only among our directors, but 
among the people at large; but it has be- 
come increasingly evident that, when the 
people vote, they know little or nothing of 
the views of their nominees concerning past 
or present questions and plans of our As- 
sociation. It is possible for a voter who 
does not believe in a mission to the Fiji 
Islanders to help elect a director who does, 
and vice versa. 

For instance, in the secretary’s report 
of 1900 a publication agent was recommended 
who should ‘“‘have an adequate knowledge 
of the business of publishing and selling 
books.” ‘The report also made it evident— 
as it should—that there was opposition to 
the scheme. In voting for our directors, 
no one knew whether a ballot was hindering 
it or furthering it. Several years later the 
agent was installed, and saved more than 
his salary to our Association in less than his 
first year of service. That this innovation 
has greatly benefited and advanced the 
work for which we support our Associa- 
tion few are ready to deny. But, when, 
at the moment of its presentation to us, it 
met our hearty approval, we were powerless 
to choose directors who could make such 
approval effective. 

It was evident that the question of such 
an agent had been discussed by our Associ- 
ation. Had that discussion been printed 
for our people, we could have made our 
votes expressive of our views; for we should 
have known the views of our nominees. Is 
not such publication possible? There are, 
of course, many questions that are parochial 
or personal and must be confidential, and 
that can best be decided by those who, like 
our directors and other officers, have alone 
the intimate knowledge required for judg- 
ment; but, when it comes to impersonal 
questions of policy, should we, and could we, 
not have the debates presented to us? They 
might be printed in Word and Work or ina 
separate sheet circulated quarterly to all 
delegate churches and life members. 

Another instance is found in the recent 
decision to retain our present Association 
building. The question was not a new one, 
and commanded the interest of a large body 
of men and women in and around Boston. 
In voting last May it was impossible to know 
the views of our nominees on this import- 
ant matter; but, had we done so, we 
might have seen a different result. In 
this case again the conservatives have 
governed. 


its conditions and its environment. 
key fits the problem in one case, where a 
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If, among our people at large, the con- 
servatives are in the majority, well and good: 
the progressives may work the harder. If 
the latter outnumber the former, well and 
good again. But both alike should vote by 
the light of knowledge. 

If the present Nominating Committee 
does not feel empowered to include such 
knowledge in its circular, perhaps it can see 
its way to a recommendation for the future. 

c. w. F., Lije Member. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


How to get Teachers. 


There is no royal road in answering this 


question, either by theory or the actual 


carrying out. It is a question asked over 
and over by despairing superintendents 
and ministers. I am often credited with the 
power of a magician, by which I can summon 
from the “vasty deep” of possibilities a sure 
remedy for the decimated ranks of Sunday- 
School teachers. I appreciate the implied 
compliment, but I disclaim all title to any 
such power; and I fancy any one with ex- 
perience would take my position, and say, 
It is impossible to answer such a question 
till one knows the particular Sunday School, 


One 


different one is the rescue at another locality. 

Of course one can always answer in a gen- 
eral way, as is often said, that, when a re- 
ligious society becomes impressed with the 


importance of the Sunday School, teachers 


are apt to be available. But we are thrown 


back on the previous question, how to cre- 


ate this appreciative attitude toward the 


Sunday School on the part of the parents 


and young people. So we will pass that with 
simple mention. There are two or three 
hints that may be thrown out. 

1. The minister should do his best to sup- 
port the superintendent in his search for 
teachers. Often the lever to pry with is 
the minister's personal influence. A _ re- 
luctant recruit will frequently yield when 
her minister sets forth earnestly why she 
is needed. This refers to personal interviews 
greatly; but the minister can often accom- 
plish much in this direction from the pulpit, 
and by his evident sympathy with the 
Sunday School. 

2. An alert superintendent’s mind will 
often find particular handles. A superin- 
tendent called on me recently, who said a 
young lady had declined to take a class, 
and she was much needed. He was at a 
loss to know what to do, no other individual 
appearing on his horizon as obtainable. 
In the revolutions of his mind he thought of 
the Boston Sunday-School Union as a source 
of help. He invited the young lady to at- 
tend one of the meetings: at first she was in- 
different, not expecting to pass an interest- 
ing evening. Finally she went, listened to 
the papers and discussions, caught the spirit 
of the gathering, and, on returning to her 
home, declared she would do what she had 
refused before, and became a Sunday-School 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street. New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
EB. St Johny-~ = 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins, 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominationa] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


teacher. Wise strategy like this, selecting 
the tactics appropriate to theZcase, will 
often win. 

3. This leads me to teachers’ meetings 
It is often possible to secure workers when 
they know there is a central source of help. 
Very many persons have not the time to 
prepare lessons properly during the week. 
A teachers’ meeting supplies information 
as to the particular lesson, and equips the 
teacher not only with knowledge, but with 
courage. She feels supported and carried 
along by this co-operative method. 

4. Certain Sunday Schools have solved 
this question by one of two courses, either 
to pay some of the teachers, or to adopt 
the One-topic, Three-grade System. In the 
first place, needed teachers are secured 
and pledged by virtue of compensation. 
I will not discuss the merits of paid Sunday- 
School teaching at this time, only indicat- 
ing how some Sunday Schools in cities have 
met the question which I have put at the 
head of this article. The second method 
enables classes to be put together when 
teachers are absent, and the instruction goes 
on correctly because the same subject is 
under consideration by the whole school, 
though in three adapted grades. 

5. It is my conviction that the Sunday 
School of the twentieth century will have 
a normal class or department. Provisions 
will be made for the training and enlistment 
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of the young people as they grow up into 
the advanced classes, and stand waiting 
for something to do in the church. The 
Young People’s Religious Union might ac- 
complish something in this direction. In 
the past there have been approaches toward 
this object, but by inadequate measures. 
I have known classes of young people often 
badly broken by calls on members to teach, 
acting as substitutes. A Sunday School 
ought to produce, in a reasonable degree, 
its own teachers. To this end there will 
be training and planning and assistance 
more and more. 

I should be glad to receive letters from 
any source on this subject, and open this 
department for a little discussion; for I 
always welcome communications on any 
vital theme that concerns Sunday-School 
affairs. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at noon on Wednesday, 
March 14, by Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester. 


The mid-week Lenten Vesper Service at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, will 
be conducted at 4.30 P.M., Wednesday, March 
14, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of Dorches- 
ter. 


Monday Club meets Monday, March 12, at 
10.30 A.M., Rev. Joseph C. Allen, chairman. 
Speaker, Rev. Peter Hair Goldsmith, D.D. 
Subject, “A Visit to the Cora and the Huichol 
Indians of Mexico.’’ 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, March 16, at eleven 
o'clock. This meeting is open to all in- 
terested in the work. 


The Worcester Association will meet at 
the State Mutual Restaurant, Worcester, 
on Tuesday, March 13, at 10 A.M. ‘The spe- 
cial Committee will report on “Retiring 
Allowances, or Pensions, for Unitarian Min- 
isters.” The discussion of this report will 
be the chief business of the meeting. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE.—At the Feb- 
ruary meeting a report of the last meeting 
of the New England Associate Alliance was 
given by the delegate. Miss Ellen M. Pat- 
rick gave an interesting account of the 
Alliance work at the South. Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman traced the growth of the Lend- 
a-Hand Society from its beginning, in 1871, 
up to the present, and said the society, 
through its central office in Boston, stands 
ready to lend its assistance to deserving 
causes. The subject for discussion at the 
afternoon session was “Christianity in Pa- 
ganism,’’ Mrs, Alexander F, Chamberlain 
said, As in Christianity, so we find in pagan 
systems of religion an appreciation of child- 
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hood, the child as God, ‘‘become as little 
children,” the “Fatherhood of God,” char- 
ity, etc. She read from pagan writers beau- 
tiful passages, in which these Christian ideas 
were expressed. Miss Esther W. Sawyer, 
in her address upon the same subject, said 
that all religions express the soul’s aspira- 
tions toward God. Both speakers showed 
conclusively that the highest pagan and 
Christian ideals were in truth one and the 
same. Eudora E. Hay, Secretary. 


BOSTON FEDERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNIONS.—The second meeting 
of the Boston Federation for the year 1905-06 
took place on Sunday, February 25, in the 
church of the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester. The afternoon session began 
at 4.30 o’clock by a short devotional service, 
conducted by Rey. Ernest Hunt of Wollaston, 
after which Rev. John Haynes Holmes gave 
a brief address of welcome to the good- 
sized assembly of delegates. The secretary’s 
report of the last session was then read and 
accepted, followed by the treasurer’s report. 
The president, Mr. McMurdie, announced 
that the new director from Dedham had been 
chosen, Mr. Harmanus Neff, and that Mr. 
Hinckley, the director from Christ Church 
Union, has resigned. ‘Voted, That the 
nominating committee for next year be ap- 
pointed as usual by the chair, said com- 
mittee to consist of five persons.’’ Mr. 
McMurdie named the committee as follows: 
Mr. Rollins, Miss Floyd, Mr. Wahlberg, 
Miss Cameron, and Miss Hargrave. ‘“‘ Voted, 
That a collection be taken at the evening 
meetings of the Federation.” ‘‘ Voted, That 
a word of greeting be sent from the Boston 
Federation to the unions in Denver and in 
Salt Lake City.” The meeting adjourned 
at 5.30 o’clock, and all enjoyed the hospi- 
tality and refreshments of the Lawrence 
Union, The evening meeting began at 
7.30 o’clock, Mr. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton conducting the devotional service, 
which was followed by a solo from Mrs. 
Dudley Talbot. After the roll-call of unions 
by the secretary, Mrs. Talbot again sang. 
The address of the evening was given by 
Prof. W. W. Fenn of Harvard, on ‘‘The 
Privilege of Church Membership,’ which 
every one enjoyed. At this meeting ten 
unions were represented and 156 delegates 
were present. Edith Forbes Knowles, Sec- 
retary. 


THe NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The regular meeting was heldfon 
Friday, March 2, in All Souls’ Church, New 
York with an attendance of about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five. After the reading of 
minutes and minor business, the Religious 
News Report was presented by Mrs, Hunter. 
It covered a wide field of activity in churches 
of many denominations, and told briefly of 
Unitarian progress in the South under the 
leadership of Mr. Sanborn. Rey. Mr. Pea- 
body’s work in Berlin was touched on, also 
the letter of Mr. Stevens in the Christian 
Register, and Mr. St. John’s reply. The 
Philanthropic News Report was an account 
of the work of the Seamen’s Mission in New 
York, given by Mr. Wood, one of the workers. 
Among many interesting items Mr. Wood 
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said that last year alone $95,000 was sent 
through the Mission Bank from sailors in this 
port to their wives and families all over the 
world, 

Mr, Catlin spoke of the Meadville College, 
and a collection was taken for same. 

The topic of the day, ‘“‘The Religion of 
India,” was ably and eloquently discussed by 
the Swami Abhedananda, president of the 
Vedanta Society in New York. He began 
by saying that the vastness of India could 
hardly be realized, and that it was a conglom- 
eration of nations, languages, and religions. 
He gave statistics of the different sects and 
religions, and said the majority were Hindoos, 
or Brahmins, though the name ‘\Hindoo”’ 
was a misnomer, one given by foreign in- 
vaders, and the correct term to use was 
Aryan. 

Their worship, he said, was paid to one 
Supreme Being, unlimited and _ infinite. 
They believed in a gradual cosmic evolution, 
and not a creation as described in Genesis. 
The whole theory of their religion is based on 
evolution which was known to them centuries 
before Spinoza or Darwin propounded it. 

He described the many incarnations of 
Divinity which they have believed in, and 
spoke of the significance of their symbols, 
notably the cross, triangle, and circle, which 
are all much older than Christianity. They 
believe in the pre-existence of souls and con- 
tinuity of existence, and that each soul con- 
tains the potential divinity and is immortal in 
its birthright. At the close of his address, 
Miss Glenn, a student of the Vedanta, spoke on 
the society, its aims and methods, and after 
some discussion the meeting closed with a 
hymn. Bertha M. Roberts, Recording Secre- 
tary. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a werld-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In First Parish parsonage, rst inst., by Rev. George S. 
Shaw, Albert F. Mansfield and Elsie E. Woodard, both 
of New Ipswich, N.H. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


RGANIST.—Young man desires church position 

near Boston. Has had twelve years’ experience. 

Address S. R. F., care of the Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.— A little girl pbant six years of age asa 

member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom isliving. For particulars please inquire 
through The Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFEE in a northern cinaln when a’ 
change and be healthy and = “Old 1 ed a 
Write for facts te one who changed. E. s. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Boston.—Bulfinch Place Church, Rev. 
S. H. Winkley, Rev. C. R. Eliot: Rev. 
William H. Savary will give his half-hour 
“Story of Starr King” next Sunday evening, 
March 11, at 7.45 o'clock. Starr King died 
on March 4, 1864. 


BREWSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Howard Colby Ives: There are being given 
a course of eight sermons to continue through 
the Lenten season, in preparation for the 
Easter service and communion in April. 
The dates and subjects are as follows: 
February 25, ‘““The Better Part of Life,” 
“But one thing is needful, and Mary has 
chosen that good part”; March 4, “‘The 
Family of God,” ‘‘Whosoever shall do the 
will of my father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother and sister and mother”; 
March 11, “The Church of God, and its 
Claim on the Modern Man and Woman,” 
“As the father hath sent me, even so send 
I you”; March 18, ‘‘Confessing Christ,” 
“He that confesses me before men, him will 
I also confess before the angels in heaven’”’; 
“The Last Days of Jesus’ Life”: March 
25, ‘““The Entry into Jerusalem, and the 
Last Supper”; April 1, ‘‘The Betrayal and 
Trial”; April 8, ‘‘Christ our Sacrifice, the 
Crucifixion”; April 15, Easter Service, 
“Christ Triumphant, the Resurrection.” 
Since the church reopened after the short 
mid-winter vacation, the congregations have 
steadily increased, and very gratifying in- 
terest shown. The Sunday-school particu- 
larly exhibits remarkable vitality for a child 
of such tender growth, and the interest 
shown by both scholars and teachers is most 
encouraging. The Women’s Alliance is in 
a prosperous condition; and its regular 
meetings, held every two weeks, are largely 
attended and socially attractive. The great 
handicap to thorough and progressive work 
is the lack of any place which can be used for 
a Sunday-school room, and a place where the 
Alliance can meet and the church suppers 
and socials be held. A small parish house 
is very much needed, and all are working 
with this object in view. A Lend-a-Hand 
Club has been formed, with the object of 
raising money for this purpose, and some 
day, in the not too distant future, it is 
hoped that a little building will stand on 
the church property opposite the old church. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.-—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. John Haynes Holmes: On the 
evening of Friday, March 2, the hand- 
some new organ, recently placed in this 
church, was formally dedicated by an in- 
augural recital given by Mr. Allen W. Swan, 
organist of the Unitarian church, New Bed- 
ford. The occasion was made particularly 
notable by the fact that the new instrument 
was dedicated absolutely free of debt. The 
organ, costing $4,000, was contracted for 
less than nine months ago; and in this com- 
paratively short period of time, by dint of 
unflagging labor and unbounded enthusiasm, 
every cent of the required amount has been 
raised. 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
John Baltzly: Special Sunday evening ser- 
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vices leading up to Easter are announced 
as follows: March 11, preacher, Rev. Charles 
B. Elder, Worcester; March 18, preacher, 
Rey. George D. Latimer, Salem; March 25, 
preacher, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
Roxbury; April 1, preacher, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, Milton; April 8, preacher, Rey. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., Salem. 

NEw ORLEANS, La.—First Unitarian 
Church, Henry Wilder Foote: Mr. Foote 
has resigned this pulpit to accept a call to 
Ann Arbor, Mich. His resignation will not 
take effect until June 1, nor will he assume 
his new duties until September. During 
his four years of service in this rather diffi- 
cult field the church has made distinct 
progress forward. Indeed it is probably 
stronger now and more generally recog- 
nized in the community than for a good 
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many years past. There remains a great 
deal of work yet. to be done before the 
church attains the position which it ought 
to have. Mr. Foote leaves New Orleans 
with much reluctance, for his relations with 
the people here have been very happy. 
It is much hoped that the church may 
speedily secure a successor filled with cour- 
age and enthusiasm to carry on the work. 
WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr.: The 
second Sunday evening missionary service 
will be given on next Sunday evening, March 
11, at seven o’clock. It will be ‘Wollaston 
night,” and Rev. E. W. Hunt, the minister 
of the Wollaston church, will give the ad- 


dress. The choir of that church will render 
the special music. All friends are cordially 
invited. 


T is the beautiful tone of these instruments 
that has given them world-wide celebrity, 
This, with durability, insured by the highest 

quality of workmanship and finish, leads the 
purchaser to pay cheerfully the somewhat higher 
price asked for them. 


Catalogue 
Free 


CHICKERING & SONS = P**2blighed 


815 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston, Maas. 
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* ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... 
Feb. 1. Society in ‘Ashby. 
rt. Women’s National A 

Wellesley Hills.. 
. Society in Wellesley. Hills.. 
. Mrs. Walter H. Cowing and Miss 
Grace G. Cowing, Brookline...... 
William F. Heroy, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
. Society in New Orleans, La.......... 
. Edward Peterson, Stratford, Ye aes, 
. Society in Salem, Ohio...........+.- 
. Sunday-school, Society i in Springfield 
. Society in Toledo, Ohio......... 2.05 
MCLY TIL AW ATC... 5. an ceoss melee es 
Mrs. N. A. Cottrell, “Au 


$34,632.72 
9.50 


SSOMYVBYARM ww 


Society in Belmont....... aroes eee 
ro. Miss Catherine W. Faucon, Milton. 
xo. South Congregational Society of Bos- 

ad eed casaie kL ins wc eseegens 
12. Second Parish in Hingham......... 
12. Society in Billerica.............++.+++ 


. Society in Canton.... . 
. Chestnut Hill Society, . 
. Society in Greenfield.. Se eae 
. Society in Manchester, UN iin cope 
. Society in North Easton............. 
- Society in Bolton............++.. so 
. Second Church in Boston..... 
= spony in Ashby. ne 

New South Church of Boston 
. Society in Pepperell 
. Society in Littleton. 
. Miss Annie S. Bean, Ie 
. Society in Syracuse, N.Y 
. Society in Bangor, pA oe 
. Society in Medtord 
19. S. B. D., Boston.. ae 
5 Mise Ate Eastport, Me 

. Gilmore, Washington, 


20. T! Re Congregational ‘Beatty. a 

Springfield 
20. Society in Lowell. 
21. Society in Peabod 
23 
23. 
23. osto 25.00 
23. E. Younglove, Scotland, Wn. 5.00 
23. Society in Kansas City, Mo. 10.00 
33. A HEMERG eens sescp sss ccneeansccce cece 12,000.00 
24. Women’s* National phecntige Spal 

Whitman.. 3 10,00 
24. Society in San. Diego, Cal. 15.00 
26. Society in S ringte € a 700.00 
27. Society in Troy, N.Y..... 25.00 
27, Seciety in feign, pens cers at 2,00 
27. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 10,00 
28. Mrs. Henry Arens, Baltimore, pads: 10.00 
28. Miss R. E. Arens, ‘Baltimore, Md.. 5.00 
28. Miss A. M. Arens, Baltimore, Md.. 5.00 
“28. Miss Frances H. Curtis, East Dum- 


SSCP GUT Nit nese) sispuinice visas dinewy <5 30.00 


FOR PUBLICATION OF WORKS OF THEODORE PARKER. 
Feb. 10. John C. A nee BGStOns> ode asslahics 8,000.00 
10. enn John L. Whiting, Newton.. 100.00 
xo. Miss Anna M. Whiting, Newton. 25.00 
zo. Miss Susan A. Whiting, Newton.... 25.00 
$59,247.96 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 

Sicenty acknowledged. ...:- 0.22. v200 cores sees + $110,201.00 
Feb. 8. Miss Sarah B, Fettyplace, Salem.. 100.00 


ber ey 301.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday Sunday Society during the 
month of February, 1906 : — 


. s. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday-school....- API $5.00 
ae A Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
6. Portland, Me., First Parish.............. 20.00 
7: Indianapolis, In Ind., All Souls’ pandas: 
schoo . 2.08 
9. Hudson, Mass., = ‘Sunday-school.. 10.00 
g. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school ° 3.00 
g. Newton (West), Mass., Sunday-school..  s50.¢0 
13. Boston, Mass., South Congregational So- 
ciety... 100.00 
13. Lexington, “Mass. | First ‘Congregational - 
Society ...-.++ 16.50 
15. Wellesley Hills, “Mass., Sunday-school... 10.00 
15. Boston, go Arlingten Street Church.. 108.00 
16. Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Society..... 100.00 
16, Weston, Mass. Sunday- school.. 20.00 
17. Boston *(Dorchester), Third Religious 
Sunday-school ee ..++ s22ecses caresses cscs 10.00 
17. Dallas, wena Sunday-school........ 3.50 
19. Keene, N ee int Con Rennie 15.00 
19. ee ass., First Congregat 
RE GREE ree 8.00 
19. Haverhill, M: unday-school. 10.00 
20. Newton, Mass., Chestnut Hill Soci 10.00 
20. Waltham, Mass., First Parish...... » "EE.E4 
21. Derby, Conn., Sunday-school........ + $.ve 
21. Vimeyard Haven, Mass., Sunday-school.. 1.00 
ar. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school....'... 10.60 
23. Fairhaven, Mass., Women’s Alliance.... 10.00 
23. Alton, Il. Sunday- schoo! 3.00 
23. Kenosha, ‘Wis., Sunday-school. 2.00 
23. Ord, Neb., Sunday 2.00 
‘ esbarynert. Mass., 5.00 
ES ic, N.J., Sun 5.00 
a ae Mass., Unity Sunday. 7.10 
2 Keokuk, fa., Sun 5.00 
28. Boston (Dorchester), . 
Sunday-school.....-.+...- Er SES 5.00 
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BENSDORPS 


Just try this COCOA and prove for yourself 


that for strength, flavor 
no superior. 


Vo 


and economy it has 
You will save 


your Cocoa. 
Send ro cents for Trial 


Can, 


§,L.BARTLETT, Importer §° 


BOSTON 


RDAM-HOWLAND 
Sys ong 
PPaccorou 


Feb, 28, Belfast, Me., Sunday-school..........++++ $2.00 
28, Billerica, Mass. Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
28, Sharon, Mass., ‘Sunday-school Seetisis st. tein 45 
RicHarp C. HuMmpuHREyS, 
Treasurer. 
Good News. 


We are looking for a campaign which 
shall involve all the Christian churches; 
in which every Christian force shall be ex- 
erted to proclaim the “Glad Tidings of 
Great Joy,” bringing 

Good News to every sinner that he can 
be saved from his sin. 

Good News to the good man that he can 
be better. 

Good News to the wise that there is yet 
much to learn. 

Good News to the masterful man that he 
may better serve. 

Good News to the indifferent that he 
can be different. 

Good News to the sorrowing that there is 
comfort. 

Good News to the discouraged that there 
is hope. 

Good News to the rich man that he is 
God’s administrator. 

Good News to the poor man that he is a 
part of God’s kingdom. 

Unlimited Good News: the Good News 
of Faith, and Hope, and Love; the Good 
News of the Holy Spirit and the Power of 
God unto salvation; the Good News of 
patience, trust, cheerfulness, and goodness, 
and truth, integrity, and honor, and man- 
hood, and purity, and unselfishness, and 
all that goes to make up character. 

Let us have a great Christian campaign 
of Good News meetings. 

Let us begin them in our own local churches 
right away. 

We do not need to wait until others join; 


but every minister who has a word of good 
news, let him speak it next Sunday. 


Every church will become at once an 
evangelistic centre. 

We shall have hundreds of Good News 
meetings going on in our own church within 
a week, 

The campaign is not coming by and by, 
it is here now.—Universalist Leader. 


Dere and There 


According to a recent French interviewer, 
the Marchioness Oyama, who is well known in 
this country as a graduate of Vassar, was in- 
structed in the art of dying by her own hand 
at the tender age of nine years. No act of 
Japanese life is governed by a more precise 
and elaborate ceremonial than that of leay- 
ing it on one’s own initiative. 


Mr. J. G. Woolley was one of those who 
carried on the war for prohibition in New 
Zealand. Passing through New South Wales 
on his way to America, he expressed his ap- 
proval of the provision in the recently passed 
Liquor Law of New South Wales which 
makes a three-fifths majority necessary to 
carry prohibition, whereupon the Prohi- 
bition party expressed by resolution “‘sur- 
prise and disgust” at his deliverance. 


Not in Maine only do deer and other wild 
creatures flourish. In Massachusetts they 
hold up cars. An electric car on the way 
from Fall River to Providence the other 
night caught the eye of a large deer as it 
went through Swansea. The animal came 
bounding forward over the tracks, and the 
motor-man, fearing to run it down, put on 
the brakes. Close up to the car the deer 
came, gazed and sniffed at the headlight, 
which had attracted it, and lingered round 
investigating until the motor-man got down 
and drove it away. But this happened 
in the close season, be it noted. Deer sel- 


| dom play such tricks when the law is “off.” 
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Pleasantries. 
Mother: “Willie, who gave you that 
apple?” Willie: “Mabel Jones.’ Mother: 
‘“And what did you say to her?” Willie: 


“J told her to shut up her crying.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


Employer (to new office boy): “Has 
the cashier told you what you are to do this 
afternoon?” Office Boy: ‘Yes, sir: Um 
to wake him when I see you coming.’”’—Se- 
lected. 


Teacher: “If a man gets four dollars for 
working eight hours a day, what would he 
get if he worked ten hoursa day?” Johnny: 
“Ten hours a day? Gee! He’d get a call 
down from de union.’’—Century. 


“You have spurned me,” he cried bitterly. 
“J will go into the busy world. I will fight 
and win. My name shall be known and my 
riches envied.” ‘Then, when you have 
done that,” she interrupted, “try me again.” 
Sacred Heart Review. 


When it became time to declare one’s 
baggage, ahaughty and dignified gentleman 
wished to say that he had “no baggage but 
two rugs and a bag.” He was furious with 
indignation when there was general laughter 
because he said that he had nothing but 
“two bugs and a rag!’—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Unitarianism in Boston has caused many 
controversies which have provoked alterna- 
tions of heat and chill between neighbors. 
But both varieties of temperature mingled in 
the remark of a Baptist deacon the other day 
to a lady who had left his church to enter 
Unitarian fellowship. ‘‘We’re sorry to lose 
you, sister,’”’ he said, ‘and I feel it my duty 
to tell you that you are sitting on a cake of 
ice sliding into hell.”—Congregationalist. 


Squire Hamilton, says the Boston Herald, 
one of the best-known members of the Maine 
legal profession many years ago, once sat 
at a meagrely laden board. The dining-room 
had been newly and splendidly furnished, 
whereas the dinner was very slender. While 
some of the guests were flattering the host 
on his taste in decoration, Squire Hamilton 
said: ‘‘For my part, I would rather see less 
gilding and more carving.” 


“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Oldcastle, 
“that Dr. Goodman lays too much stress on 
the idea that we should divorce ourselves 
from anthropomorphism. The anthropo- 
morphic sentiment is still very dear to a 
great many people.” ‘I know it,” said 
her hostess, as she toyed with the diamond- 
studded paper cutter. ‘“‘There’s a woman 
lives right on this street that goes to the drug 
store and gets it on the quiet nearly every 
day.”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“The reason I didn’t come last Sunday was 
because my coat wasn’t finished,’ said small 
Mary, when questioned as to her non-ap- 
pearance the week before. ‘‘My old one had 
spots on it that wouldn’t come off and a place 
where the buttons had torn through.” ‘But, 
Mary, dear,” said the teacher, gently, “you 
know it’s not the outside that really matters.” 
“Yes’m, I know,” said little Mary, ‘‘but, 
Miss Willing, mother had ripped the lining 
out, so there wasn’t any zmszde to look at!” 
Exchange. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
(RH) 6 CO, 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES | 
in Gold,Enamel, 
Diamond e Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
5 CarvedCases § 
5II- WASHINGTON: ST § 
CORNER-‘WEST: STE 


- PIPERREED 


CHURCH 
6 OK 
5S 


120 BoYLsTONS 
._ BOSTON —_MASS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Tanod, 1905 pocccciaskcnateoudenecea 8, ; 2.73 
LIABIUIEIES, 00 icles ary ost 
$3,686,126.a5 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TU! 


RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 

Ramp, write 
ertown, N, Y., U.S.A, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


adi L 


HURCH 
ARPETS pricts. esa 


(28) [Marca 8 1906 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fer, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H: 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. : 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


ee ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 

‘or Boys. Locationhighanddry. Lab ies. 

for mechanic arts, Strong teacher meg 

new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 

selenite seriou and ost. reuaiea Big sent 
e. ess Dr. D. E. 

Hail, Wellesley Hills, Mass.’ = OE" 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Brice by 


BOSTON. GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - - #£3Boston 
aTwans SOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


RWASMENCTON ST., 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“WE 


BOSTON. 


eee 


D 


